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I THE performer’s foot slips, a bad fall is certain. 


Just as certain will be the fall of your sales if you permit 
your flavors to slip. The public is quick to sense any less- 
ening of your candy’s quality and once its favor has been 
lost the process of winning it back is a difficult one. Why 


take chances? 


Why walk a tight-rope? 


Specify one of these MM & R 


Flavors and be sure of its ability to win and retain con- 


sumer preference: 


M M & R IMITATION CORDIAL 
FLAVORS 
Tried formulae for use in cream centers. 
These Flavors are unusual for holiday goods. 


BUTTER SCOTCH FLAVOR MM &R 
0. F. TYPE 


M M & R BUTTER FLAVORS 
Trial sample will convince you of their su- 
periority. 

M M & R CERTIFIED FOOD COLORS 
Brilliancy, economy, strength, quality. 


32 Cliff Street, New York 


IMITATION MAPLE FLAVORS MM&R 
2 types—highly concentrated. 
Alcohol and water soluble. 
IMITATION COCONUT FLAVOR 
MM&R 
OIL SWEET ORANGE USP AMERICAN 
OIL PEPPERMINT REDISTILLED USP 
MOHAWK BRAND 
It has earned its leadership by its constant 
quality to demonstrate the smoothness of 
taste performance. 


Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc. 


444 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Essential Oils and Concentrated Flavors since 1895 
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WHO'S WHO 


IN THE 


CANDY INDUSTRY 


Fostering the Idea of Getting Better Acquainted 
with Prominent Members of the Industry 





W. C. DICKMEYER 


F THERE is a movement on foot 

to instigate progressive measures 
in the candy manufacturing industry, 
W. C. Dickmeyer, pen in hand, is apt 
to be found in the front ranks. Some- 
what of a crusader in character, Mr. 
Dickmeyer has understanding and tol- 
erance of the human race that well fits 
him for this role. 

W. C. or “Charlie” Dickmeyer as he 
is generally known, is President and 
Manager of Wayne Candies, Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. He is a factor in two 
industry organizations: the National 
Confectioners’ Association and the In- 
diana Wholesale Confectioners’ Asso- 
ciation. In the latter, he has officiated 
on the Board of Governors for many 
years. His affiliations with the N.C.A. 
are numerous: he played an active part 
in the extensive industry advertising 
campaign a decade ago. He has al- 
ways served on the Association’s Pub- 
licity Advisory Committee and was 
recently appointed Chairman of this 
Committee. From the years 1924 to 
’27 and 1934 to ’35 Mr. Dickmeyer was 
an N.C.A. Executive Committee mem- 
ber. At the present time he is serv- 
ing on the Board of Directors as well 
as the Executive Committee of the 
Association. 

Mr. Dickmeyer at one time was en- 
gaged in the biscuit and cracker busi- 
ness. The change to the candy manu- 
facturing industry sixteen years ago, 
however, was a permanent move. 

W. C. Dickmeyer was born and 
raised in Fort Wayne. As a boy his 
schooling ended at the eighth grade 
and at the age of 14 he was a wage 
earner. Vigorous application.to read- 
ing and studying outside of working 
hours has given “Charlie” Dickmeyer 
the degree of  self-educated with 
honors. 

Mr. Dickmeyer’s interests other than 
the candy industry have been many 
and varied. One that has been given 
considerable time is the University of 
Valparaiso. For ten years he has 
served on the Board of Directors and 
was recently named Chairman. 

He is married and has seven chil- 
dren, 4 boys and 3 3 girls. 


FRANK KOBAK 


RANK KOBAK is President of the 

Metro Chocolate Company located 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. He is now a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the 
National Confectioners’ Association 
and formerly was an Executive Com- 
mittee member. He is reluctant to 
talk about himself but because he did 
not wish to appear disobliging he 
stated the following facts about him- 
self: 

“I was born; my name is Frank Ko- 
bak; I am President of the Metro 
Chocolate Co., Inc.; my knowledge of 
the candy business and my present as- 
sociates in the firm determined my de- 
cision to organize this firm. I have 
been manufacturing candy since 1919. 


THE 


MANUFACTURING 


I am now President of the Association 
of Confectionery and Chocolate Manu- 
facturers of the State of New York. 

No member of my family or 
near relatives are active in the Candy 
Industry except for those I employ in 
the firm. I was never engaged in any 
business not connected with the Candy 
Industry. 

“I am married, have three children 
and am very proud of them. The eld- 
est is Robert, aged 17; followed by 
Vivian, aged 13; and Louise, aged 9. 
My hobby is books and I read a great 
deal. But no detective stories: I am 
not particularly fond of reading mag- 
azines, trade publications or newspa- 


pers. I am not addicted to sports and 
play no muscial instruments. I did not 
take part in the World War. I am not 


active in any civic enterprises; am not 
a member of any club. 

“T am, however, interested in certain 
educational and charitable institutions. 
In conclusion, I have no favorite foods 
or dishes. I like them all—it all de- 
pends upon how they are prepared and 
presented.” 


J. LOUIS RUBEL 


OR twenty years, J. Louis Rubel 

has been associated with the Na- 
tional Candy Company, acting as fac- 
tory manager of the Veribrite Factory 
in Chicago. A well known person in 
the candy industry, Mr. Rubel took 
little part in industry pursuits until his 
election as Chairman of Zone 7 in 1934. 
His activities have since increased to 
a considerable extent. The unusual 
type of program presented at the last 
N.C.A. Convention is due largely to 
Mr. Rubel’s work as Chairman of the 
Program Committee. He again stepped 
into the limelight this June as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the 
Association. Later he was named an 
Executive Committee member. He 
too was given the distinction of being 
selected as Treasurer of the N.C.A 
the first time since 1918 that an indus- 
try member has filled this post. 

Although the N.C.A. work entails 
considerable time and thought, Mr. 
Rubel was the chief instigator of the 
recently formed luncheon club of Zone 
7 candy manufacturers meeting bi- 
monthly in Chicago. 

What brought “Louie” Rubel into 
the confectionery fold was his ultirnate 
decision that the manufacture of candy 
was “an interesting business.” Mr. 
Rubel’s first connection in the indus- 
try was with the Martin Dawson Com- 
party. 

A Kentuckian by birth. Mr. Rubel 
was educated in Louisville. He is 
married; reads for the most part news- 
papers, magazines and trade publica- 
tions. He hies himself off to the woods 
for vacations and has no interest in 
hobbies or sports. 

Mr. Rubel is a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Chicago, the Lake Shore 
Athletic Club and the Evanston Golf 
Club. 
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The Cost Yardstick 


HE N.C.A., through its Cost Committee, is at- 

tempting a constructive piece of work on one of 
the most vital problems of the industry, and it behooves 
the manufacturers to give it thorough consideration. 
The “Yardstick of Costs,” prepared by the Cost Com- 
mittee and released this month, should prove invaluable 
in disseminating information which will better condi- 
tions in the industry. 

For years manufacturers have decried the fact that 
many in the industry have not known their own actual 
costs and have ignored many important elements of 
cost in connection with their plant and marketing opera- 
tions. This has resulted in sales below cost, deliberately 
in some instances but probably unintentionally in most 
cases. Dissemination of cost information has therefore 
been acclaimed by all as being a primary requisite to 
improved industry conditions. 

Obviously, the most helpful cost information must 
come from the manufacturers themselves. Hence, the 
Cost Committee is attacking its problem from the angle 
of cost interchange. Their chief purpose in preparing 
the “Yardstick of Costs” report form, which is pub- 
lished in this issue, is “to enable members of the 
industry, either through correspondence or in meetings, 
to make comparisons of their costs with others in an 
intelligent manner and on a similar basis, and without 
revealing any manufacturing secrets or formulae.” 

Any form of measurement for comparative purposes 
must necessarily be simple and sketchy if it is to be 
useful in comparing costs of the various manufacturers. 
However, comparisons when bona fide and made open- 
mindedly will be beneficial in pointing out where firms 
are inefficient or are making mistakes in calculations. 
The program has merit and is to be encouraged. 


Think Profits 


HE analysis of the 1934 operating averages of 97 

manufacturers of confectionery made by Dun & 
Bradstreet and released recently shows that a net profit 
in 1934 was reported by only 50 concerns, or 51.55 
per cent of the total number. When 48.45 per cent of 
the group operated at a net loss for the year—selling 
$18,803,777 worth of confections at a loss—there is 
considerable wisdom in President Brock’s recent state- 
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ment that confectioners need to begin to think profits 
instead of only thinking sales. 

“When we begin to think profits instead of merely 
sales,” Senator Brock declares, “we will set about 
learning costs.” 


Study of Interchanges 


T IS our main business to keep in close contact with 
what people in our industry are thinking. Some 
manufacturers declare that their competitors determine 
their prices and not their cost sheets. Hence they advo- 
cate interchange of prices in some manner similar to 
the filing of prices under the Code. They declare that 
uncertainty as to what a competitor’s price really is 
encourages blind price cutting and perpetuates the 
vicious downward spiral of prices. 

At the time of the manufacturer’s convention, the 
Code Authority strongly advocated the adoption of the 
Comniodity Group Plan, which involved interchange of 
information on volume of sales, which was declared 
to be a means of halting the mad scramble for volume 
at any cost. 

Now we have cost interchange promoted by the Asso- 
ciation. It would be interesting to obtain the manufac- 
turers’ reaction toward what is best for the industry, 
interchange of price, volume, or cost—or interchange 
of all three. 


Candy Packaging Clinic 


HE Quarterly Candy Packaging Clinic, sponsored 

by The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER and held 
in Chicago September 20, revealed that many manufac- 
turers are valuing the opportunity of submitting their 
packages for constructive and confidential criticism by 
the Candy Packaging Board. It is the only packaging 
board in the counrty devoted exclusively to one particu- 
lar industry. 

In this respect the confectionery industry may con- 
sider itself fortunate. All the members of the Candy 
Packaging Clinic Board are authorities in their fields of 
design, production, and merchandising in connection 
with the candy industry. 

The paramount idea of this clinic is to be of con- 
structive service to the manufacturers, to create a de- 
sire and incentive for better packages, and to offer 
merchandising ideas and new avenues of outlets. 
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A Timely Discussion of 


CREAM WORK AND 
CORDIAL PROBLEMS 


*By TALBOT CLENDENNING 


Durinc summer months every manufac- 
turer of creams is troubled with the problem of shelf 
life. Spotting has always happened and always will 
unless the manufacturer maintains control over condi- 
tions to which his goods are subjected after leaving 
his plant. Although such a control is rarely possible, 
his products may be made so that they will have a maxi- 
mum shelf life if standardized rather than haphazard 
methods are followed. Let’s consider some of the 
things which are essential to bring about this result. 


Accurate Temperature Readings 


Before a batch is beaten it is necessary to cook sugar 
syrups to a definite temperature. As to how this tem- 
perature is measured is another story, for it is all too 
prevalent to use thermometers which have not been 
checked properly, some of which may be out of line 
from one to three degrees. Another cause of trouble 
is the use of a temperature scale which is too short and 
on which too many degrees are represented by one scale 
division. This means that accuracy in reading may not 
be closer than one degree either way. In all our con- 
siderations, readings are corrected to sea level which is 
standard practice. Such corrections must be made and 
every manufacturer should know the altitude where his 
plant is located. The U. S. Weather Bureau will be 
glad to furnish corrections or standard tables will fur- 
nish the necessary information. 

Assuming that thermometers are checked periodically 
and found to be reasonably accurate and that proper 
altitude correction is made, the next factor to be con- 
sidered is the method of determining temperature. If a 
thermometer is allowed to rest against the side of the 
kettle in which syrup is boiled, there will be an appre- 
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ciable difference when compared with temperature 
taken in the middle of the boiling batch. It is assumed 
in this consideration that the usual type of cream boil- 
ing kettle with a steam jacket and coil is employed. 
With such equipment the thermometer should always 
be placed in the center and if this position is fixed we 
can be assured that succeeding batches will be uniform. 
It has also been observed that a thermometer placed 
at one point in a cooling syrup batch may not register 
correctly if left stationary during the entire cooling 
period. One manufacturer complained of gritty fon- 
dant and when told that he was beating at too high 
a syrup temperature, he insisted that his thermometer 
registered 110° before the beating was started. A care- 
ful check, however, showed that the thermometer was 
placed in one position and never moved. Test ther- 
mometers placed in other positions in the syrup batch 
detected an error of fifteen to twenty degrees due to 
the quicker cooling of syrup around the stationary ther- 
mometer. 


Fondant Types 


Assuming that processes used for the production of 
fondant are correct in every detail, it then becomes 
necessary to decide upon the desired consistency. Three 
types will cover the entire range but it is necessary to 
make but two. In the case of the short type, an “all- 
sugar” fondant is generally indicated. In this it is 
common practice to use varying proportions of invert 
sugar, or to “doctor”’the batch with cream of tartar 
or other suitable converting agent. There was a time 
when “water killing’ was employed but this has a 
tendency to produce color and is not an otherwise effi- 
cient process. Of the three methods which have been 
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indicated, it is suggested that the fondant batch be com- 
posed of standardized invert sugar and sucrose. The 
temperature to which this batch is to be boiled will de- 
pend entirely upon the use for which it is intended, 


In the tough fondant type we find corn syrup and 
sucrose employed. Desired consistency and the use for 
which the fondant is intended will govern relative pro- 
portions. If the short and tough types are both made, 
an admixture of the two in the proper proportion will 
produce desirabie modifications. In the remelt of all 
types, especially where production is to be speeded up, 
it has become general practice to add a “bob.” This 
is composed of sugar syrup cooked to a predetermined 
temperature which is added to the fondant at the time 
of remelting. It generally contains variable amounts 
of sucrose, invert and corn syrup. The proportion used 
will vary fruia five to forty per cent of the finished 
fondant batch depending upon consistency of the prod- 
ucts it is desired to obtain. 


Crystallized Creams and Spotting 
Caused in Process 


During each yearly period there are manufacturers 
who complain of creams that spot, break down, shed 
their jacket, lose color and become generally unsuited 
for sale. One of the most familiar troubles is spotting. 
If this were due to one cause and always of the same 
character, it would be an easy matter to specify con- 
ditions which should be changed. Unfortunately, such 
is not the case since spots may be caused by cooking 
the syrup batch too high so that the cream contains 
too small a syrup portion, or they may occur in an 
otherwise perfect cream that has been packaged im- 
properly. In the first case, it will be well to remember 
that the higher the temperature the quicker the set pro- 
vided moisture is not excessive. A _ relatively high 
remelt temperature is desirable in the casting of centers 
for crystallizing since they must be rugged and able to 
withstand the usual handling conditions. If a bob is 
used, the remelt temperature is lowered provided the 
bob has been cooked high enough before it is incor- 
porated. 


When the melted fondant is finally cast into starch 
molds, the moisture content of the starch and its ability 
to abstract moisture is of prime consideration. Under 
usual working conditions it is not desired to remove 
appreciable quantities since the boiling point of the 
syrup from which the fondant has been made and the 
temperature to which the bob has been cooked regulate 





* SOLUTIONS 


Through the various periods of the year 
there are manufacturers who complain of 
creams that spot, break down, shed their 
jacket, lose color, and become generally 
unsuited for sale. One of the most familiar 
troubles is spotting. Methods of eliminat- 
ing the causes of these problems are re- 
vealed in this valuable article. . .. . 
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this condition. The result is that starch containing less 
than six and one-half to seven per cent of moisture is 
not suited. It will remove too much moisture causing 
crystallization of sugar from the syrup portion which, 
in turn, promotes the formation of crystal clusters that 
later develop spots. After the moisture content is 
properly regulated, the temperature of the molding 
starch is our next consideration. 

It will be noticed during winter months that cream 
centers cast in starch on a cold Monday morning may 
develop spots more rapidly than those deposited in the 
afternoon of the same day. Previously a consideration 
has been given to the formation of sugar crystals that 
later produced clusters and the objectionable white 
spots. When the temperatures of starch and fondant 
are at too great a variance this same factor again comes 
in for consideration. The solubility of sugar in water 
varies with temperature, therefore a warm fondant 
when cast into cold starch will cause too rapid a crystal- 
lization of sugar, causing spots or streaks in the centers. 
If such streaks and spots are not too prevalent and 
moisture content of the fondant is correct, they will 
sweat back after the crystal has been deposited. On 
the other hand, if too much spotting has taken place, 
uniform adherence of the crystal jacket will not result, 
proper protection cannot be obtained and the spots will 
not disappear. 


Sweat-Back in Package 


So far we have considered spotting caused in process 
but this is not the source of greatest damage. All 
fondant contains a definite percentage of moisture. In 
the process of chocolate coating, moisture is retained 
since the coating is impervious to moisture and prevents 
its loss. French creams which have a sugar jacket 
contain a definite quantity of moisture but do not have 
the power of retaining this moisture under usual tem- 
perature conditions. The crystal jacket is soluble in 
water just the same as the sugar crystals in the center. 

When such creams are packaged tight and subjected 
to summer temperature, moisture dissolves the crystal 
jacket and finds its way into the air enclosed in the 
package. As temperature rises, moisture is given off 
since the ability of the air to absorb moisture becomes 
greater. As temperature falls, excess moisture in the 
air retained condenses on the interior of the package 
and also on the surface of the crystallized creams. 
Wherever there is a weak spot in the crystal jacket it 
will be dissolved off, leaving a small hole or crater. 
Continued evaporation and reabsorption of moisture 
will cause holes to become larger and the liquid por- 
tion formed when moisture settles in them will be re- 
absorbed by the cream. As such reabsorption takes 
place, color is dissolved and carried away leaving holes 
which are white and unsightly. 


Testing for Sweat-Back 


To determine just what sweat-back will do to a crys- 
tal jacket on the outside of a cream center, it is suggest- 
ed that those interested produce a crystallized cream 
wafer and then deposit on the top of this wafer a thin 
chocolate coating. To carry out the experiment prop- 
erly neither the bottom nor the sides should have any 
chocolate coating since its coverage should be entirely 
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restricted to the top surface. Place such chocolate- 
topped crystallized creams in a relatively warm place 
and examine them three or four weeks later. If the 
sides have been sufficiently high, that is, if the wafers 
have been cast sufficiently thick, splits and peeling of the 
crystal jacket on the sides will be noted. If then the 
chocolate topping is removed, it will be found that 
every portion of the crystal jacket appearing on the 
top when the chocolate was deposited has been reab- 
sorbed by the sweat-back process. This will serve to 
illustrate what actually takes place in an air-tight 
closure. It will also serve to show the softening 
obtained with age when cream centers are coated in 
any manner. 

The cordialization or liquefaction of centers can be 
produced by extreme conditions similar to the one 
suggested as an experiment if all sides are enclosed, 
and if the solubility of sugars present is great enough 
to be reabsorbed in the moisture retained. It can be 
seen, therefore, that either the necessary quantity of 
moisture to redissolve the sugar must be present at the 
time of coating, or that something must be added to 
cause a change in the sugar composition so that the 
resulting sugars wil! have a relatively higher solubility 
and therefore dissolve in the relatively smaller amount 
of moisture present. 


Crystallized Cordials 


In considering facts governing the ageing of creams, 
whether crystallized or coated with chocolate, we find 
that there is always a definite amount of sweat-back 
and breakdown which causes softening. Some manu- 
facturers take advantage of this fact and turn out a 
center by cooking the syrup batch to a lower degree 
before beating. After these have been chocolate- 
coated, the excess moisture starts its action and we 
obtain a semi-liquid condition. To produce a cordial 
center, sugar syrup made from sucrose and water is 
boiled to a relatively low point and then cast into dry 
starch molds. Starch is then sifted on top of the filled 
boards and they are set away at room temperature. As 
drying proceeds, sugar crystals are formed where syrup 
comes in contact with the starch. As more and more 
moisture is lost, concentration becomes increasingly 
greater and more sucrose crystals are deposited. This 
eventually results in a liquid center with a crystal 
jacket. If such crystallized cordials are kept small 
enough in size and handled carefully they may be sold 
without further treatment. If they are intended, how- 
ever, for coating with chocolate, they may be larger 
and contain a relatively stronger crystal jacket. In 
either case breakage due to handling in the plant and 
that incurred during transportation is large. 


Development of centers which will liquefy after they 
have been properly coated is responsible for the ma- 
jority of cordial types to be found on the market. In 
such a process the simplest method is to produce an 
“all-sugar” fondant, boiling the syrup to a relatively 
low point and then carefully beating after it has cooled. 
On the remelt a definite quantity of invertase, the 
amount of which will depend upon activity, is intro- 
duced and the batch cast into starch. From this point 
on, handling must be rapid since invertase starts action 
almost immediately. It is possible to produce a rugged 
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type of cream center in this manner which, when coated 
with chocolate, will almost completely change into 
syrup. 


Cordialized Fruits 


In the case of cordialized fruits we have another 
story. Maraschino cherries are perhaps the best known 
and may be prepared by fork-dipping in fondant. In 
the event that such a process is too expensive, we find 
an “all-sugar” fondant employed which has the ability 
of absorbing moisture from the fruit enclosed, causing 
subsequent cordialization. This process is sometimes 
helped along by the use of small portions of invertase. 
The precaution to be taken depends upon determining 
that the fruit used is sterile and this can best be assured 
by an increase in density of the syrup portion of the 
fruit to a point where bacteria and mold spores cannot 
survive. If such sterilization has taken place, it will be 
necessary to add invertase in order that the proper 
liquefaction will be obtained after the center has been 
coated with chocolate. 

And so it goes with creams. Whether they are crys- 
tallized, chocolate-coated, short, tough, hard, soft, semi- 
liquid or cordialized, the same basic principles apply. 
Sugar dissolves in water; where there is not enough to 
keep it in solution it crystallizes. If it crystallizes too 
fast, structure is affected, spots develop and an un- 
sightly appearance results. Even if all conditions of 
manufacture are perfect, wrong packaging can spoil 
the whole picture, all of which means that the manu- 
facture of French Creams or cordialized centers is an 
art and requires experience and training. It also re- 
quires close observation of basic principles involved. 


California Pacific Exposition 
Has National Candy Day 


October 12 was set aside as National Candy Day 
at the California-Pacific International Exposition. Over 
33,000. bars and 2,400 pieces of penny candy were 
viven free to visitors attending the Fair. 

The following is a list of the manufacturers who 
are contributing their products: 

Hromady Candy Co., San Francisco; Euclid Candy Co., 
San Francisco; Cardinet Candy Co., Oakland; Hershey Choc. 
Co., Hershey, Pa.; Sierra Candy Co., San Francisco; Square 
Deal Candy Co., Los Angeles; Boldemann Choc. Co., San 
Francisco; General Food Pro. Co., Los Angeles; Thompson 
Candy Co., Seattle, Wash.; New England Conf. Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Christopher Candy Co., Los Angeles; Trian- 
gle Candy Co., Los Angeles; Ben Baer Candy Co., Los 
Angeles; Imperial Candy Co., Seattle, Wash.; Warren Wat- 
kins Candy Co., Los Angeles; Reisner Choc. Co., San Fran- 
cisco: Showley Bros., San Diego; Planters Nut & Choc. Co., 
San Francisco. 

Mr. B. G. Showley, of Showley Bros., and a Past 
President of the Western Association, had charge of 
distribution of the candy at the gate. He was assisted 
by girls dressed in Spanish costumes. 

National Candy Week throughout the land occurs 
October 14 to 19. The last day of the week is “Sweet- 
est Day.” Many will feature special merchandising 
plans for the new fall lines. Cincinnati, Ohio, con- 
fectioners will again publicize it in a big way. 


PEANUT acreage in Houston County, Alabama, 
will be 5 to 10 per cent larger this year, but profits 
will run less because of the lower yield. 
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Some Notes on 





DIPPING FRUITS IN CANDIES 





FOR RETAIL CONFECTIONERS 


a the fall of the year when fruits of all 
kinds are being harvested and new pack fruits are ar- 
riving from the four corners of the earth, the candy 
maker’s thoughts turn to the use of fruits in his various 
confections. Of course the use of fruits in candies is 
not seasonal, but at this time of the year when fruits 
are in abundance and the weather conditions are right 
the candy maker increases his production of fruit 
pieces. 

From the high class retailer's standpoint, fruit pieces 
have always been considered the aristocrats of the candy 
line. Their delectable flavor offers a pleasing variety 
to any assortment, and meets the demand of many peo- 
ple for confections that are not too sweet. 

Perhaps it is now timely for us to go over our notes 
on the possibilities of fruits in various candies. Let us 
refer to the five or six different ways they are used. 

The first is in cream centers, where fruit can be 
creamed right in on the machine with the fondant, thus 
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* By GEORGE A. EDDINGTON 


Factory Manager, Archibald Candy Co. 
Makers of Fannie May Candies, Chicago 


adding both color and flavor to the centers. If there 
is enough fruit used in these centers they come out 
very well without the addition of much other flavor. 
For hand rolls these are very delicious. 

Some people like the fruit and chocolate combination 
without any fondant. For instance, a large glacé 
cherry dipped in chocolate alone, or a pineapple wedge, 
or a glacé apricot which has been cut in four pieces. 
Then we have dates dipped in milk chocolate, either 
stuffed or plain. There is nothing new about these 
items but we mention them just to refresh the memory 
that now is the time to feature them. 

Next we have fruits in fondant and chocolate, other- 
wise known as liquid fruits. The process is to drain 
the syrup until the fruits are dry enough to handle, but 
they must not be drained too long. They are then 
dipped in a bonbon fondant, without any raw water 
being added to the fondant. If, however, the fondant 
is still hot enough but a little thick, a little simple syrup 
may be added. There should be heat enough in the 
cream so that when cool they can be taken off the dip- 
ping paper without the bottom being broken. When 
cool, they are then bottomed with chocolate, and then 
dipped in coating. 

Fruits in jellies offer other delicious pieces. Citrus 
fruits make excellent jellies, and may be used alone as 
such. With the use of pectin, however, any fruit may 
be jellied, which may be either cast in starch or 
moulded, or spread out in sheets. These then may be 
made up in a combination of marshmallow of different 
flavors, known as jelly cuts, and may be dipped either 
as bon bon centers or chocolate centers, or rolled in 
sugar and crystallized. The true fruit cast jellies can 
be cleaned and treated the same way. 

There is no end to combinations that can be worked 
with these fruit jellies in different forms. Much de- 
pends upon your equipment, candy maker’s ingenuity, 
and the class of goods that sells in your location. 

Fruit Nougats. Everybody has his own pet 
formula for fruit nougats. But there are many com- 
binations that can be made with the fruit nougat; 
namely, a nut roll, nougat filled caramel, nougat and 
jelly layer, nougat dipped in fondant for bon bons in 
colors and shapes to suit. Also the fruit nougat may 
be partly or wholly dipped in chocolate. Then these 
nougats may be rolled in balls the size of hand roll 


(Turn to page 47) 
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Little Journeys to Candy Plants Around the World 


FREIA CHOCOLATE FACTORY 


= us Freia Chocoloate Factory, which 
specializes in the manufacture of the well-known 
“Freia” brands of chocolate, is the largest concern of 
its kind in Scandinavia. The output of this company, 
located at Oslo, Norway, exceeds the total production 
of all other chocolate-producing companies in Nor- 
way. 

In addition to possessing distinction for its volume 
of business, the Freia Factory is one of the most 
modern equipped chocolate and confectionery estab- 
lishments in the world today. Its beautiful buildings 
and surrounding gardens constitute one of the show 
places of the country. Its products include cooking 
chocolate, eating chocolate, candy, baking powder, 
jellies, ete. 

The rapid development of the Freia Company is 
undoubtedly chiefly due to the high quality of the 
“Freia” productions, but the great increase in the 
consumption of chocolate and cocoa during the last 
quarter of a century has also played a very important 
part, and this has helped to develop our company into 
a large concern. “Freia” chocolate has also been 
appreciated for many years in markets abroad, and 
in the two other Scandinavian countries particularly, 
the demand has been so great that in 1916 we found 
it expedient to establish an affiliated factory at Stock- 
holm in order to cope with the growing demand. 

Our company’s products may be said to be pre- 
dominate in Scandinavia. They have, in addition, 
gained a footing in the world market, being sold, as 
they are, in the great centers of consumption in West- 
ern Europe, while the United States of America is 
also an important customer. Owing to their purity 
and durability our productions are much sought after 





*By ERIK PEDERSEN 


Manager, Freia Chocolate Factory at Oslo 





At Oslo, Norway 


in the most varied climates, and they find a place 
among the stores carried on arctic expeditions. Our 
countryman, Roald Amundsen, the conqueror of both 
the North and the South Pole, the man who, per- 
haps more than any other, has proved his tenacity 
of purpose and staying power on long expeditions, had 
always with him an ample supply of Freia’s choc- 
olate and cocoa. Freia’s chocolate and cocoa alone 
has the distinction of having been at both Poles. 

Wilkins and Eielson used throughout three seasons 
of arctic flying and during their flight across the 
Pole only Freia chocolate in their daily rations. 

The Freia Chocolate Factory (Aktieselskapet Freia 
Cholade Fabrik) was established in 1898 by Mr. J. 
Throne Holst, who not only continues as President 
of the company but has become a leading figure in 
Chocolate Industry of his country. Mr. Holst is also 
President of the Association of Norwegian Chocolate 
Manufacturers, whose headquarters is Verksgaten 28, 
Oslo. 

Milk, one of the most important raw materials 


necessary in the man- 
facture of chocolete The Freia Norwegian fountain 
Gsaccure OF Chocmae, sculpture, “Girl with the Bear.” 
is obtained by the com- 


pany in its own coun- 
try, Norway. The 
beautiful mountain pas- 
tures, which are the 
fundamental element in 
Norwegian cattle farm- 
ing, give to the milk a 
quality which cannot 
be surpassed through- 
out the world, thereby 
supplying a_ splendid 
basis for the manufac- 
ture of chocolate. 
Whereas the richest 
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and most nourishing milk is to be found in the Nor- 
wegian mountains, the other raw: materials necessary 
for the manufacture of chocolate and cocoa are gath- 
ered, as is well known, from various other and warmer 
parts of the world. The transport of these materials, 
however, is easy so that Scandinavia may be said to be 
an ideal place for the manufacture of chocolate. From 
our factories the “Freia” productions are sent through- 
out the whole world and nothing is therefore more 
natural than that the motto “The Freia Marabou goes 
everywhere” should have been chosen for our brands. 


Built on Quality Policy 


The development of our company into a great in- 
dustrial concern is due to the policy which it has al- 
ways pursued: to produce the best chocolate that it 
is possible to manufacture. In recent years when the 
demand often far exceeded the possibilities of produc- 
tion, the company never succumbed to the temptation 
of obtaining quick profits at the expense of quality. 

Its program has therefore always been: the best 
raw materials obtainable at all times, their most care- 
ful treatment, and the greatest solicitude in produc- 
tion. No raw material is passed on for manufac- 
ture without first being carefully examined and an- 
alyzed by our own chemists. The more primitive 
methods formerly in use have given way to newer, 
thereby imparting an altogether fresh aspect to the 
manufacturing process. The scientific experiments 
carried out in the factory’s chemical laboratory and the 
investigations of our own engineers have in this con- 
nection proceeded harmoniously together. 


Highlights of the Factory 


The conscientious care which chocolate-making de- 
mands cannot be obtained merely by methods of con- 
trol in the manufacture, be these as perfect as possi- 
ble. A fine chocolate can only be produced by a 
staff of high grade and contented employes, and the 
company has therefore, in every way, continually 
sought to care for the health and welfare of its work- 
people. Approximately 700 are employed by the com- 
pany. 
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ABOVE—Sketch of part of the exterior of the 
magnificently modern Freia Chocolade Fabrik. 
at Oslo, Norway. LEFT—One of the candy 
packing rooms, where order and efficiency 
prevail. Note the revolving tables between 
the packers. 


The strictest attention is given to orderliness and 
cleanliness, a fact which is of the greatest significance 
as far as the quality of the product is concerned. In 
this connection it is important to note that automatic 
machinery to a great extent renders direct contact 
with the goods by the workpeople unnecessary. 

The premises are well ventilated, painted in light 
colors and hygienic. In each of the buildings lava- 
tories are to be found with hot and cold water laid 
on. Manicure has also been introduced. Consid- 
erable space is allotted to kitchens and cloakrooms. 

In a roomy, well-ventilated dining hall with French 
windows facing the factory's park, and furnished with 
suites of birch wood, the employes sit at their meals 
around small cozy tables. The walls of this dining 
hall have been decorated by the famous Norwegian 
artist Edvard Munch, and the designs form a com- 
prehensive frieze: a hymn to nature, to the fruitful 
sarth and the glory thereof. 

The doctor, permanently attached to the factory, has 
his consulting room on the premises where the em- 
ployes may receive free medical’ treatment. In ad- 
dition the doctor carries out a_ regular, thorough, 
weekly inspection of all the premises in order to as- 
sure himself that the sanitary and hygienic conditions 
are satisfactory. (Turn to page 57) 


The dining hall for the employees of the Freia factory, with wall 
decoration by the Norwegian painter Edvard Munch. . 2” 














THE USE OF PREMIUMS 






In the Confectionery Industry 


*By MRS. PRUDENCE ALLURED 


Publisher, THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Ix discussing the use of premiums in the 
confectionery industry I want first to briefly give a 
picture of the industry as a whole, before presenting 
the extent and chief purposes of premium usage by 
candy manufacturers and indicating the trend and 
marketing possibilities which are found in this in- 
dustry. 


An Outline of the Industry 


Our industry in this country includes, according to 
the United States Census Bureau, 1,218 manufactur- 
ing confectioners whose individual sales exceed $5,000 
a year. Thirty-eight of these manufacturers have an- 
nual sales amounting individually to over $1,000,000. 

The confectionery industry ranks as the eighth most 
important “manufactured food” industry in total 
value of its products. 


The total value of all products of the confectionery 
industry (not including chewing gum, salted nuts, and 
ice cream) amounts to approximately $200,000,000 an- 
nually (factory prices). The sales for last year of 
confectionery and competitive chocolate products by 
wholesale manufacturers (excluding the manufacturer- 
retailers who, as a group, do not use premiums to any 
extent) totaled over $170,000,000, representing a total 
poundage of one-and-a-quarter billion pounds. 

The jobbing or wholesale distribution channel is of 
particular importance to the premium industry, as the 
major portion of premiums offered by the manufac- 
turers is either directed to them and their salesmen or 
passes through their hands to the retailers. We shall 
discuss this more fully in a few moments. 


Extent of Premium Usage 


Premiums have been used to increase candy sales 
for a great many years, and we find a growing trend 
toward their usage. This trend is revealed in the prac- 
tice of some concerns which are using more premiums 
now than previously, and in the adoption by others 
which have not used them before. (Some of the lat- 
ter manufacturers declare that competition has forced 
them to take this step.) An outstanding example of 
increased usage is that of one of the industry’s largest 
candy companies which has used premiums for the 
past twenty years, and which reports that its factories 
are now tending to use more premiums than in the 
past. Another company, which has never employed 
premiums to any great extent, has reached a new sales 
peak on one of its bars by offering the consumer knitted 
caps and polo shirts for returned bar wrappers. This 
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THIS discussion was presented by Mrs. 
Allured in an address before the Atlantic 
Coast Premium Buyers’ Exposition, spon- 
sored by the Premium Advertising Associ- 
ation of America, at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, in New York, Sept. 24. While it 
neither advocates nor opposes the use of 
premiums in connection with the sale of 
candies, it does reveal the trends and 
practices of the industry. 


offer was also supported by a nation-wide radio broad- 
casting schedule. 

I do not mean to imply that a wave of premiums is 
sweeping over the candy industry. On the contrary, 
many manufacturers are opposed to them, while others 
put them to work on only a very small percentage of 
their business. 

Nevertheless, indications are that their usage in the 
industry is gradually increasing—especially when we 
consider the present status of premiums in this in- 
dustry as compared to that of a few years ago. The 
prevailing opinion then among most manufacturers was 
one of utter disapproval, on the grounds that premi- 
ums were for cheap merchandise, that candy manu- 
facturers should stick to selling candy instead of for- 
eign merchandise, that they should refrain from buy- 
ing sales, and avoid the evils of overstocking cus- 
tomers. This attitude is still held by a number of 
firms, but a different concept of the premium’s func- 
tion has taken hold in recent years. 

Even among the premium users we find some vari- 
ance of opinion as to what is meritorious and what is 
destructive in this method of increasing sales. For 
example, some say that a premium to a jobber becomes 
just a bribe, but when given to his salesmen it is an 
incentive to push the item. Some approve and find 
successful cash premiums to jobber salesmen, while 
others maintain that in many instances these are taken 
by the jobber and do not reach the salesmen—thus 
proving to be a form of price cutting. 

The newer concept toward premiums, which holds 
that the premiums when properly used is a method of 
returning part of the promotion expense to the cus- 
tomer and sharing the profits with him, is gradually 
advancing in the candy industry. I should say, how- 
ever, that if this view is to spread more rapidly among 
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candy manufacturers it will necessitate more active 
educational effort on the part of the premium industry. 

Just what percentage of the total volume of confec- 
tionery is sold by means of premiums is difficult to 
determine accurately. They are used in so many dif- 
ferent ways by so many manufacturers who do not 
make the fact generally known to their competitors. 
Based upon our present information, we believe a fair 
minimum estimate is approximately 20 per cent of the 
total poundage. A former secretary of the National 
Confectioners’ Association told me he thought it was 
about 30 per cent and one of the largest users con- 
curred with this figure. It is probably the maximum 
amount, so the estimated range might be taken as be- 
tween 20 and 30 per cent of the total volume. This, 
of course, is not true of each firm employing them, as 
some firms use premiums more extensively than others. 


Purposes for Which Premiums Are Used 
in the Confectionery Industry 


The chief purposes for which manufacturers and 
wholesalers offer premiums in the candy industry are 
to: 

1. Increase distribution among wholesale and re- 
tail outlets 
Obtain jobber support 
Encourage jobber salesmen to push the line 
Increase the unit of sale 
Minimize substitution 
Arouse dealer interest 
Obtain better store display 
Encourage consumption. 

In order to accomplish these purposes, the premiums 
are directed to: (1) the Jobbers, (2) Jobber Sales- 
men, (3) the Retailers, and (4) Consumers. 


ONAMA WL 


Premiums to the Jobber and Dealer 


The premium offerings to the jobbers come under 
two classifications ; first, the reward for volume of pur- 
chase, and, secondly, deals which include a premium 
with a specified unit of merchandise. The jobbers may 
keep these premiums for their own use, or sell them, 
or pass them on to the retailer. 

Deals are in constant demand by some jobbers and 
dealers. Deals have thus become a definite classifica- 
tion of business with many manufacturers. The trade 
interested in them seems always ready with the stock 
question, “What have you new in deals?” We find 
that some of the manufacturers confine their premiums 
to this usage entirely. 

The majority of these deals are offered in connec- 
tion with boxes of penny bulk candies. In such cases 
the premium cost ranges from 3 to 6 cents, or not 
over 10 cents, and it is generally an item of fictitious 
or concealed value. Such items include toy umbrellas, 
ornate vases, etc. Premiums of greater value are of- 
fered with deals in case lots, ranging in cost around 
25c and up. The cost of the premium in reality varies 
in accordance with the deal or unit of sale with which 
it is offered. This year one firm featured a 2-pint ice 
cream freezer, for instance, which went very well. It 
cost 25c. At present they are offering 20 halloween 
masks with a choice of any one of four items listed. 
Another firm has a berry bowl which is going over 
successfully. 
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Perhaps a clarification of the types of dealer pre- 
miums preferred will be helpful. These may be classi- 
fied under items for a man, a woman, and the small 
kiddie, as follows: 

1. For a man—lItems that he can use which he 
might not otherwise buy; such as, an auto radio, rain 
coat, fishing tackle, shotgun, rifle, etc. 

2. For a woman—lItems for the home; dishes, such 
as cup and saucer, bowls, vases, cake tins, etc. 

3. For the small child—Kiddie car, balls, toy 
wagon, cars, umbrella, etc. One manufacturer made 
specific mention of these items for the small children 
of the dealers, for he said, “Kiddies under 5 years of 
age usually run the household, and everybody wants 
to give them something. Beyond that age,” he con- 
tinued, “they generally are a nuisance!” 

In building the premium campaign, the manufac- 
turer always features the deals with photos of the pre- 
miums in circulars which he sends to the trade. Some 
are sent to the jobbers and others are sent direct to the 
retailers. The lifetime of the offer for dealer pre- 
miums usually runs from 30 to 60 days. Then another 
is started. The firms which feature premiums always 
have something going, and frequently several. 


What Jobbers Say About Premiums 


In discussing the premium question with different 
jobbers, we find that—as is the case with some manu- 
facturers—some jobbers favor them and some do not 
Those who are not interested in premiums declared 
that they would rather have the manufacturers put 
everything possible into the quality of their merchan- 
dise, and give the jobber the lowest price possible. 

On the other hand, we find jobbers who welcome 
premium goods from the manufacturers. One recently 
said he is even willing to “over-buy” on a good pre- 
mium deal, because he is willing to get behind the 
merchandise and push it. Jobber with this inclination 
move considerable volumes of premium-combined mer- 
chandise. They have no objection to handling premi- 
ums with the goods, as in most cases the increased sales 
are worth the extra trouble if any is involved in han- 
dling any extra packages to be given their retail cus- 
tomers. 

Some wholesalers make up premium deals of their 
own, on unadvertised goods. We recently visited such 
a jobber who was offering 10 pencils with a box of 
bulk candies. The previous week he gave the retailers 
a pack of playing cards with the same merchandise. 
While we were there, a dealer came in, asking for the 
playing card deal. The jobber told him it was over, 
and that this week he was offering 10 pencils. The 
dealer inquired if they were made in Japan. When he 
was told they were American made, he accepted them. 

We asked a number of manufacturers if there was 
a tendency to overstock the jobber shelves by the use 
of premiums for competitive selling. Those who are 
featuring premiums replied, “No.” Such firms, of 
course, find it to their advantage to avoid this situation 
and they seem to be able to control it successfully. 


Premiums to Jobber Salesmen 


Premiums offered to the jobber salesmen come un- 
der the classification of rewards or incentives to push a 
given manufacturer's line. This type of premium of- 
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fer is widespread in the field at the present time. Some 
firms design their premiums for this purpose entirely. 

A very few are offering cash premiums for a given 
number of placements of specified merchandise in re- 
tailers’ stores. The salesmen are required to report 
the names and addresses of these retailers in forms 
provided by the manufacturers. Some companies find 
this type of award most acceptable, declaring that every 
time they have given a commodity they have had no 
end of trouble with the salesmen because of faulty 
mechanism, wrong fit, or similar disappointing causes. 

On the other hand, the majority of the companies 
offering jobber salesmen premiums give them in the 
form of articles which the salesman can use personally 
or in the home. Wrigley offers the most pretentious 
assortment, ranging from wearing apparel to traveling 
cases, hunting and fishing outfits, typewriters, kodaks, 
hospitality trays, mixmasters, vacuum cleaners, and oc- 
casional household furniture. As many of you probably 
know, the Wrigley company offers these as “gifts” to 
jobber salesmen for sales of various quantities of boxes 
of chewing gum. The salesman’s daily sales must be 
listed in Wrigley’s “Sales Record Book” and certified 
by the jobber. A beautifully illustrated catalog in full 
colors is issued for the sales period, with the items of- 
fered and the number of boxes which must be sold in- 
dicated below. Their present catalog covers the period 
of May 1 to December 31, 1935. 

The high quality of the Wrigley premiums may be 
judged by the fact that nearly every one is of a well- 
known advertised brand. The retail value of each 
item is listed; the highest priced premiums in their 
current catalog are a Philco Automobile Radio, valued 
at $49.95 (requiring sales of 3800 boxes of gum), and 
a Remington Shotgun valued at $46.95 (requiring sales 
of 4000 boxes). A significant statement in the front 
of their catalog sets a standard of premium practice 
which I believe all users of premiums in this industry, 
as well as others, might well emulate. Here is the 
statement : 

“We want you to be satisfied with the merchandise 
shipped, and, therefore urge that you notify us prompt- 
ly, should the article not be in accordance with your 
understanding.” 

A similar premium plan, including a catalog and as- 
sortment of premiums for the salesmen is sponsored by 
The Cracker Jack Company. Their most recent pre- 
mium period extended from May 1 to August 15. 

Other companies, such as E. J. Brach & Sons, feature 
salesmen's premiums over a shorter period, such as 30 
days. Their offerings are more limited and are called 
“prizes” to be “won” by those who sell the required 
number of cases of merchandise. Recent offerings in 
a marshmaJlow campaign were neckties, hosiery, and a 
sport sweater. The salesman’s record sheet had to be 
verified by the buyer of his house. 

Monogrammed shirts and pen and pencil sets are 
being given by other manufacturers to stimulate the 
jobber salesmen’s interest in their lines. These ex- 
amples might be enumerated at great length. 

An interesting observation which we have found 
among the jobbers is that many have no objection to 
their salesmen bending their efforts to earn these pre- 
miums. The reason is that such extra efforts result 
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in increased sales for the jobber, although undoubtedly 
the competitive lines which he aslo handles suffer to 
some extent. 


Premiums to the Consumer 


In considering the consumer premiums offered by 
the manufacturing confectioners, we find them to be 
of two distinct types. First, those which are included 
with the merchandise, and, second, those which are 
given for evidence of a required number of purchases 
—such as returned candy bar wrappers. 

Examples of merchandise accompanied by premiums 
are packages and novelty penny items which contain 
such things as tiny rings, tattos, cards of baseball play- 
ers, etc. Then, we find premiums which are separate 
from the merchandise package but included in the unit 
of sale. Typical of these was the metal overseas helmet 
recently offered by E. H. Edwards & Co. with a pound 
bag of marshmallows. The value of the marshmallows 
and helmet were listed separately and the total also in- 
dicated. Sales on this combination were enormous and 
the manufacturer several times exhausted the supply 
of the firm making them. 

Another outstanding instance was that of a premium 
offered with a pound of candy by a manufacturer who 
was so successful with the combination that before it 
had run its course he had purchased $40,000 worth of 
this particular premium. This firm had the exclusive 
use of the item in the candy industry, but another com- 
pany asked permission to run it in connection with a 
pound of hard candies. It was granted, and by pushing 
their deal strenuously the second firm succeeded in 
selling three times the volume of the first manufacturer. 


Referring now for a moment to premiums offered 
for returned bar wrappers, and similar evidences of a 
required number of purchases, Bunte Brothers, of Chi- 
cago, has just completed a nation-wide campaign of this 
type. In return for 25 wrappers of their well-known 
5c Tango Bar, Bunte’s were giving youngsters a knitted 
polo shirt which retailed at Marshall Field’s for $1.25. 
At the same time Bunte’s conducted a nation-wide radio 
broadcasting program which has been increased to 39 
radio stations. Since last Spring Bunte’s have given 
away thousands of these polo shirts. A knitted hockey 
cap was also offered as a second choice for some time. 
As a result of this extra merchandising impetus, Tango 
sales have in the first seven months of this year sur- 
passed the greatest full year’s sale they have ever had 
—which was in 1928. 

In addition to demonstrating the sales-power of a 
premium offered with a good piece of merchandise, 
this Tango record has also revealed the premium as 
an effective means of offsetting the usual summer 
slump in the candy business. During the summer 
months even the best of candies are comparatively slow 
movers, under ordinary sales conditions. Hence, the 
so-called summer slump is a grave problem in this par- 
ticular industry, and methods of solving it are in great 
demand. 

As to the distribution trade’s reaction toward con- 
sumer premiums offered by the manufacturers, the 
wholesalers and retailers have given evidence that they 
will support such merchandise if it sells at a profit. 
But it must have a good turnover and stimulate sales. 
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SALES OF 


CONFECTIONERY IN THE UNITED STATES 


FANCY PACKAGE GOODS 1! 


TYPES OF PRODUCTS 


Proportion of 1934 sales 


(Poundage Basis) 


T ue CHARTS above help to visualize the latest 
figures on Confectionery Distribution in the United States, for 
1933-34, released the first of this month in the final report pre- 
pared by the Foodstuffs Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The preliminary figures had been re- 
leased, by F. H. Rawls, Chief of the Division, at the N.C. A. 
Convention several months ago. The final report contains a 
large amount of data not previously released. 

The report at a glance: 
1. Poundage of sales UP 11.3 per cent in 1934 compared 

with 1933. 

2. Dollar sales UP 15.1 per cent in 1934 compared with 

1933. 


S eo manufacturers sold over $1,000,000 each in 
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TO JOBBERS 
586 


TO CHAIN RETALERS 
192 





METHODS OF DISTRIBUTION 
Employed by the Industry in 1934 


(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce) 


4. Manufacturer-retailers’ average value UP 1.1 cents per 
pound in 1934, from 1933. 

5. Other manufacturers’ average value UP one-half cent 
per pound in 1934, from 1933. 

6. Increasing trend in 1933 and 1934 toward use of jobbers 
in distribution. 

7. Sales of plain package goods UP 28.9 per cent in 1934 
compared with 1933. 

8. Sales of moulded chocolate bars UP 30.4 per cent in 1934 
compared with 1933. 

9. Sales of penny goods UP 22.4 per cent in 1934 compared 
with 1933. 

10. 1935 first quarter export value UP 31.7 per cent com- 
pared with same period 1934. 





Manufacturers’ Premium Policies 


The policies of the manufacturers who use premiums 
vary considerably, as I have already pointed out. Not 
only do they differ in their methods and designation 
of the premium, but they vary widely in creating their 
plans. Some firms are systematic about it and plan 
their premiums for specific periods during the year. 
I know of one manufacturer, for example, who plans 
four deals a year, skipping a month or two now and 
then. Others keep some kind of a deal going all the 
time. 

The majority, however, are spasmodic—offering 
premiums at irregular intervals, whenever they have a 
feeling that “conditions are right,” and when they hap- 
pen to have an idea which they think will “go over.” 

Source of Ideas. This brings us to the question 
as to where they get their premium ideas—whether they 
design their own or depend upon the premium suppliers 
for ideas. Most manufacturers tell us they obtain them 
from both sources—that is, within their own organiza- 
tions and from the suppliers who come to them with 
suggestions. Many manufacturers say that suitable 
premiums within their price range are scarce, and these 
firms are therefore constantly looking for good premium 
ideas. 

We have asked them what they consider an ideal 
premium. They declare that it should be something 
that a person wants which he would not ordinarily buy. 
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Incidentally, one manufacturer said that the biggest 
premium “flop” they ever had was 300 large outdoor 
swings. They had been used successfully in previous 
years but this time the candy deal was too large under 
present business conditions. 

Free Deals Unpopular. Free deals of merchan- 
dise have been given by manufacturers in this industry 
as premiums but have not been looked upon with favor, 
due to their close relationship to price-cutting, and have 
not proven as successful as premiums of other mer- 
chandise. Here, for instance, is the experience of one 
firm that made a test with the two types of premiums 
to see which pulled better. 

They had a deal whereby they gave one case of cara- 
mels with every ten purchased. Then they put up a 
deal of 6 cases of caramels and gave a premium costing 
the same amount of money as the case given free. The 
premium deal far outsold the free deal. 

The evidence available seems to show that the free 
deal of the manufacturer's own product fosters cut 
rate competition more than the merchandise premium 
when it is properly used. Those who are using pre- 
miums say that by adding the premium it serves to 
hold price and check competition rather than foster cut 
rates. 

Figure Overhead and Profit on Premium. Per- 
haps the greatest weakness of the premium in the candy 

(Turn to page 54) 
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YARDSTICK OF COSTS 






For Candy Manufacturers Prepared 


* By N. C. A. COST COMMITTEE 


Prrsentati IN of a “Yardstick of 
Costs for the Candy Manufacturing Industry” was 
made the first of this month by the N. C. A. Cost Com- 
mittee, in accordance with the program of dissemination 
of cost information outlined by the Association for this 
year. 

The Yardstick of Cost is shown on these pages, 
reproduced from the bulletin sent to the manufacturers. 
The chief purpose for which it was designed is to pro- 
vide a medium of cost interchange. It will also serve 
firms as a convenient means of checking to include all 
proper elements of cost. 

Members desiring to interchange cost on a specific 
item with other manufacturers may do so individually, 
or through the Association or through meetings held 
for the exchange of views. 

The following explanatory letter to members of the 
industry was prepared by the Cost Committee. 


TO ALL MEMBERS OF THE CANDY 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 

THIS letter is a presentation of the YARDSTICK OF 
COSTS FOR THE CANDY MANUFACTURING IN- 
DUSTRY, a brief explanation of same, and a statement of 
its purposes and uses. 

First, let us state plainly that there is no thought or wish 
on the part of your Cost Committee to ask anyone to change 
his present methods of cost finding and accounting, assum- 
ing same to be satisfactory. The prime purpose of the 
YARDSTICK OF COSTS is to enable members of the 
Industry, either through correspondence or in meetings, to 
make comparisons of their costs with others in an intelligent 
manner and on a similar basis, and without revealing any 

manufacturing secrets or formulae. 

The listing of raw materials and packages, and labor inci- 
dent to manufacture and packing is perfectly simple and 
will be quickly understood by everyone. The application 
of expense items has been a source of long discussion, a 
great deal of study, and a considerable amount of investi- 
gation on the part of your committee. Figures on which 
we have decided represent an average of actual figures ob- 
tained from manufacturers, large, medium and small, sit- 
uated in different parts of the country, and from our investi- 


gation they represent a pretty true average of expense 
costs in the Industry. 

Some of you members of the Industry may take excep- 
tion to the percentages presented. It is not the expecta- 
tion of your Cost Committee that these figures will prove 
exactly true in very many instances, but if you will check 
your own figures against the total of these expense per- 
centages it is our belief that you will find these figures not 
far from correct. Close enough, certainly, for comparative 
purposes. 

Some large manufacturers seem to feel that on account 
of the volume of their business, perfection of equipment, 
etc., they are able to obtain lower costs than smaller manu- 
facturers possibly not so well equipped. Undoubtedly this 
is true in connection with labor on some items and may be 
true to some extent on some of the expense items. Some 
small manufacturers have stated to members of your Com- 
mittee that on account of having a small plant, doing a 
small volume of business, they are not burdened with the 
tremendous overhead incident to the operation of larger 
plants. This, in point of dollars and cents, is obviously true, 
but we have been able to get some of these smaller manu- 
facturers to make an actual check-up, and invariably the 
answer has been that in point of percentage their expenses 
are just as great and sometimes greater than those of larger 
manufacturers. 

The final conclusion of your Committee is that while the 
large manufacturer enjoys some advantages over the small, 
and the small manufacturer some advantages over the large, 
taken on an average all the way through, advantages and 
disadvantages offset each other, with the result that in the 
last analysis there doesn’t prove to be very much differ- 
ence in cost, quality considered. 

It is the hope of your Committee that this YARDSTICK 
OF COSTS will be used generally throughout the Industry 
for comparative purposes, and we believe that the informa- 
tion gained by these comparisons will be of tremendous 
value in many different ways to all members of the Indus- 
try. 

Any questions which any member of the Industry may 
wish to ask with reference to the YARDSTICK OF 
COSTS, any explanations desired, or anything in connec- 
tion with it, will be gladly and cheerfully answered by your 
Secretary or any member of the Cost Committee. 

Cost Committee National Confectioners’ Assn. 
Geo. T. PecKkHAmM, 
Frank Kopak, 
W. C. DicKMEyER. 





ON OPPOSITE PAGE 


RAW MATERIALS: 

All materials required to make and finish a specific piece 
of candy, including flavors, colors, and acids—less shrink- 
age. 

LABOR OF MANUFACTURING: 

All labor having to do directly with turning out the fin- 
ished product, including a proportionate part of the fore- 
man’s time. 

PACKAGING MATERIALS: 

Boxes, cartons, liners, cans, packets, layer board, wrap- 
pers, cups, partitions, wax paper, cord, labels, glue and 
tape. 

LABOR OF PACKING: 

All labor having to do directly with placing the finished 
product in its container ready for shipping, including a pro- 
portionate part of the foreman’s time. 
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MANUFACTURING EXPENSE ITEMS: 

Depreciation of machinery and fixtures, depreciation of 
building, rent, taxes, interest on mortgages, repairs and re- 
placements, gas, elevator operators, loss of starch, medical 
attention, insurance, fuel, removal of ashes and rubbish, 
power and light, water, storage, engineers, firemen, mechan- 
ics, watchmen, porters, salaries (superintendents). 

SELLING EXPENSES: 

Salesmen’s salaries, salesmen’s commissions, salesmen’s 
expenses, advertising; city deliveries: cost of operation of 
trucks, driver’s wages; store wages, samples, sample girls, 
freight allowed or prepaid, discount on sales, freight on re- 
turned goods. 

ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES: 

Interest, office wages, salaries (executive), printing and 
stationery, postage, telephone and telegraph, legal expenses, 
credit reports; accountants fees, exchanges, donations, dues 
to associations, miscellaneous. 
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SUMMARIES OF THE QUARTERLY 





CANDY PACKAGING CLINIC 


CONDUCTED BY CANDY PACKAGING BOARD OF THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 





Code Pk 10A 35 
Retailer’s Box—10 oz. 


Description of Package: One-layer box 
with white skytogen cover paper 
printed in blue and gold. Slogan, 
illustrated figure and rules embossed. 


Design: Very modern design to carry 
out the slogan, “The Candy with a 
College Education.” Large square 
printed design emblematic of college 
atmosphere, in blue and gold on 
white. Surrounded with white em- 
bossed rules and slogan above. Man- 
ufacturer’s name stands out well in 
pleasing lettering. Student in cap 
and gown embossed in white above, 
giving a touch of individuality. 


Originality: Decidedly original and 
well suited to a candy box. Treat- 
ment shows good planning and repre- 
sents the distinctiveness of this high- 
class retailer. 


Sales Appeal: Good. 
Display Value: Attractive and colorful. 


Remarks: Construction of the lower 
portion of the box might be im- 
proved, including the cheap white 
flint paper used. Slogan on cover, 
which is essential to give meaning to 
the illustration, should be more vis- 
ible. It would stand out better in 
gold outline, and the figure could be 
treated in the same manner. On the 
whole, selected as an outstanding re- 
tail confectioner’s package. ] 


Code Pk 10B 35 
Aluminum Gift Containers 


Description of Package: Round brushed 
aluminum containers in three differ- 
ent shapes and sizes, with ornament- 
ation and colored composition lid 
lifters. 


Design: Simplicity and graceful shape 
predominate with modern treatment 
of satin-finished surface. The tallest 
container has blue ornamented trim. 
Lid knobs are in assorted colors of 
green, red and blue, giving excellent 
snap to general appearance. 

Originality: Good. 


Class of Trade: Particularly suitable 
as re-use candy containers for the 
better class confectionery shops. 


Sales Appeal: Good. Has appeal as 
gift package, with re-use value of 
definite usefulness for varied pur- 
poses. 

Display Value: 


Good, especially if 
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CANDY PACKAGING BOARD 


EXPERTS in their fields, the following 
compose the Candy Packaging Clinic 
Board of The MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER. Their views in analyzing pack- 
ages submitted to the Quarterly Clinics 
represent the various interests involved in 
effective candy packaging and merchan- 
dising. 

Ernst A. Spuehler, Designer, of Herbert 
J. Bielefeld Studios, Chicago: B. F. Young, 
Candy Retail Sales Manager, Sears Roe- 
buck & Company: W. E. Swanson, Vice- 
President, and Frank H. Anderson, Secre- 
tary. Automatic Canteen Company of 
America: George A. Eddington, Factory 
Manager, Archibald Candy Co., Chicago: 
Verne C. Field, Box Paper Division, Dwight 
Brothers Paper Co., Chicago: Theodore 
Lax, Midwestern Manager, Bennington 
Wax Paper Co. and Ben-Mont Fancy 

Papers, Inc., Bennington, Vermont. 





dressed up with transparent cellulose 
and tied with attractive ribbon. 

Remarks: Pleasing and practical candy 
bowls. A merchandising suggestion 
—good for exclusive confectionery 
outlets. Selected by the Packaging 
Board as outstanding. 


Code Pk 10C 35 
Box Chocolates—3 Ibs.—$1.25 


Description of Package: Lithographed 
round tin box with assortment in two 


layers. Very attractive and appeal- 
ing. 
Design: Lavender background, with 


floral design on lid. Name of retail 
manufacturer in well chosen letter- 
ing. While the package is in good 
taste, the Board suggests it could be 
improved by use of a different back- 
ground color, such as Chinese red, 
buff, or black. Lavender in large dis- 
play suggests funeral atmosphere to 
many people. 

Appearance on Opening: Excellent. 
Contains assorted hand-dipped choc- 
olates, assorted bon-bons, rose- 
colored tops, nut roll pieces and 
acorn dipped bon-bons. Arranged in 
circular assortment. : 

Box Findings: Glassine paper lined; 
white glassine cups used. Circular 
dividers of cardboard and standup 
partition in bottom. 

Sales Appeal: Outstanding for this 
price. Very colorful. 

Display Value: 
larly striking. 

Remarks: An unusual value. Well 
groomed package. Selected by the 
Board as outstanding. 


Open box is particu- 


THE 


MANUFACTURING 


Code Pk 10D 35 
Box Chocolates—1 Ib.—35c 


Description of Package: Telescope 
style set-up box, covered with cheap 
book paper. Embossed in gold, blue 
and pink. 

Design: Average. 

Appearance on Opening: Good. Can- 
dies hand-dipped; 32 different kinds, 
packed in brown glassine cups. 

Sales Appeal: Good for this price range. 

Display Value: Good. 

Remarks: The merchandising members 
of the Board consider it a good re- 
peat item. Has proven a good seller. 


Code Pk 10E 35 


Package Chocolates—5c Line 

Description of Package: 
different chocolates in 
wrapped boats. 

Design: Brown tinted cellulose printed 
with gold band across center, with 
description of item in clear, legible 
letters. Firm name in center on 
ornamental design in red. 

Typography: Excellent, denoting high- 
class merchandise. 

Sales Appeal: Very good. 

Display Value: Excellent appearance, 
with popular assortment temptingly 
presented. Wire display rack adds 
to sales appeal. 

Remarks: A _ well-designed series of 
items. Selected by the Board as out- 
standing. 


Code Pk 10F 35 
Butter Scotch Package—5c 


Description of Package: Cardboard box, 
printed in Scotch plaid design, with 
green and red predominating. Coffee 
Scotch in same design with brown 
and green in suitable color for the 


Line of six 
cellulose- 


item. Packed 12 boxes to counter 
display carton in corresponding 
colors. 


Design: Good for this type of pack- 
age. Lettering very strong and visi- 
ble at distance. Picture of Robert 
Burns, noted Scotchman, gives added 
Scotch atmosphere and serves very 
well as mark of identification for re- 
peat sales. 

Sales Appeal: Good for pick-up mer- 
chandise on counters. 

Display Value: Very good. Display 
container reveals packages very well; 
the cut-out displaying firm name at 
top draws attention; container is very 
compact. 

Remarks: Good impulse package and 
colorful display that attracts the eye. 
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CLINIC SELECTIONS OF OUTSTANDING PACKAGES 


ABOVE—Awarded recognition by the “M.C.” Candy Packaging Board are the three 
satin-finished aluminum bowls of West Bend Aluminum Co. The 3-pound tin assortment 
is Mrs. Steven's, Chicago. The white box is Ernest Wilson's, San Francisco. BELOW— 
Peter Paul's new “comic strip” merchandising carton; Kerr's Coffee Scotch display; Sweets 
Company Tootsie Roll Home Package: Walter H. Johnson's foil-wrapped bar carton. 


ABOVE—Chocolate assortment of Bunte 
Brothers, in brown tinted transparent cellu- 
lose wrapped boats, printed in gold and red. 
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More selections of outstanding packages 
by the Quarterly Packaging Clinic. Gold- 
enberg’s Peanut Chew bar, in brown glass- 
ine, is by D. Goldenberg, Inc., Philadelphia. 
Next is Opera Roll, in blue, silver and red 
printed glassine, by Paul F. Beich Co., 
Bloomington, Ill. Nut Fluff is in blue and 
dow, by Queen Anne Candy Company. 
Hammond, Ind. 


Code Pk 10G 35 
Chewy Package—1 Ib.—20c 


Description of Package: Open boat, 
containing well-known penny pieces 
in a pound package for the home. 
Wrapped in printed transparent cel- 
lulose. Candy pieces individually 
wrapped in wax paper, with brown 
band. 

Design: Good. Name of item printed 
on cellulose across face of package, 
attractively executed. Printed border 
is pleasing touch. Carton printed on 
sides gives good display from all 
angles. 

Sales Appeal: Good. A handy package 
capitalizing on popularity of the 
penny piece. 

Display Value: Good. Visibility of the 
familiar penny piece is good packag- 
ing idea. 

Remarks: An item for the children, 
with sales appeal to adults. Good 
merchandising. 


Code Pk 10H 35 
Carton for 5c Bars 


Description of Package: Foil wrapped 
shipping carton for 24 bars. Wax 
lined, heat sealed. 
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Design: Attractive top design, describ- 
ing heat-resisting character of the 
package, printed in red on foil. Con- 
ventional printing on sides of con- 
tainer. 

Sales Appeal: Good. Has particular 
appeal to the distribution trade, in 
providing fresh candy bars protected 
from heat and humidity. 

Display Value: Striking, although it is 
primarily a shipping carton wrap. 
However, when displayed unopened 
it has marked value. Suggest print- 
ing on sides be upside down for read- 
ing when box is displayed open. 

Remarks: Very successful means of 

protection and increasing shelf life. 

A carton was kept by the Packaging 

Clinic all summer and opened on 

Sept. 20 at the Clinic session. Bars 

found in saleable condition. Selected 

by the Board as outstanding. 


Code Pk 101 35 
Carton for 5c Bars 


Description of Package: Set-up litho- 
graphed carton for 24 bars, featur- 
ing cartoon on cover demonstrating 
to retailer various merchandising 
principles. There are six different 
“comic strips” in the series, constitut- 
ing an educational program for better 
merchandising, showing the retailer 
how to increase sales of these bars. 
The themes of the comics are: Fast 
Sellers on Top; Timely Suggestion 
Wins New Customer; All Is Not 
Gold That Glitters; From Store- 
keeper to Modern Merchandiser; 
Famous Candy Builds New Trade; 
Son Discovers It Pays to Sell Fast 
Moving Merchandise. Full color illus- 
trations of the two leading bars of 
the firm are shown on the cover be- 
low the “comic strip.” 

Remarks: Here is a new packaging 
and merchandising idea that utilizes 
carton tops to carry a friendly mer- 
chandising message to the retailer. 
Selected by the Board as outstand- 
ing. 


Code Pk 10J 35 
Nut Roll—5c Bar 


Description of Package: Glassine wrap- 
per for chocolate covered nut roll, 
printed in silver, blue and red. 

Design: Very modern design, employ- 
ing combinations of massed color 
and bold type, featuring the name 
“Opera Roll.” Striking in appear- 
ance and different from usual type of 
bar wrap. 

Typography: Good. 

Sales Appeal: Good. Inviting and dif- 
ferent. 

Display Value: Striking; stands out 
from other bars on counter. 

Remarks: A well done wrap, with 
catchy name. Selected by the Board 
as outstanding. 


Code Pk 10K 35 
Nut Roll—5c Bar 


Description of Package: Printed glass- 
ine wrapper with transparent cellu- 


THE 





ABOVE—Unique Rock and Rye glass jar 
of Rock Candy with metal foil label em- 
bossed in black and red, by Rigney Prod- 
ucts Corp., Brooklyn. N. Y. The Rum and 
Butter Toffees in foreground of photo are in 
colored cellulose, printed in gold, with foil 
underwrap, manufactured by E. J. Brach 
& Sons, Chicago. 


lose window, revealing top of nut- 
covered bar. 

Design: Name of item and manufac- 
turer printed across cellulose win- 
dow, surrounded with border and dark 
blue wrapper, spotted with polka 
dots. Execution of the design is un- 
usually good, as it avoids obscuring 
contents and still has good display 
attraction. 

Originality: Good; unlike customary 
bar wrap. 

Sales Appeal: Very appetizing. One of 
the most appealing visible bar pack- 
ages we have seen. 

Display Value: Good, stands out; 
makes good use of contents. 

Remarks: An example of high class 
bar packaging. Selected as outstand- 
ing. 


Code Pk 10L 35 
Chocolate Covered 5c Bar 


Description of Package: Brown printed 
glassine wrapper for chocolate cov- 
ered peanut chew. 

Design: Name of bar and manufacturer 
in light colored bands across the 
wrap. Lettering in blue, some with 
white outline. A very strong design, 
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2,014,593. Machine for Wrapping Candy and In- 
serting Sticks Into the Candy. Walter H. Sergent, 
Middletown, N. Y., assignor to Fair Play Caramels, 
Inc., Middletown, N. Y., a corporation of New 
York. Application September 28, 2934. Serial No. 
745,836. 16 Claims. (Cl. 107—4.) 
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1. In a machine of the class described, mechanism 
for wrapping candy with end folds, a rotary wheel 
having pockets for receiving the wrapped candy, a 
shoe cooperating with said wheel for folding the tips 
of the end folds against the candy, in combination with 
stick inserting mechanism for inserting sticks through 
an end fold of said candy while the same is in opera- 
tive relation with said shoe. 


2,013,804. Production of Pure Lecithin. Gustav 
Klein, Mannheim, and Karl Tauboeck, Ludwigshaf- 
en-on-the-Rhine, Germany, assignors to Winthrop 
Chemical Company, Inc., New York, N. Y., a cor- 
poration of New York. No Drawing. Application 
June 17, 1933. Serial No. 676,320. In Germany 
June 21, 1932. 10 Claims. (Cl. 260—99.20.) 

1. The process for the production of pure lecithin 
which comprises removing water from a substance 
containing lecithin, extracting the water-free substance 
by means of an organic solvent, incorporating the re- 
sulting solution with an inorganic oxidic sol, thus pre- 
cipitating the lecithin, and then separating the pure 
lecithin from the precipitate. 





2,000,676. Means for Making Confections. Giles M. 
Teague, Charlotte, N. C. Application July 7, 1932, 
Serial No. 621,222. 2 Claims. (Cl. 53—6.) 

1. Apparatus for baking a cake having a plurality 
of cavities therein, comprising a base, sides and ends 
pivotally secured to said base, a top having downturned 
flanges at its ends and sides for holding the sides and 
ends in vertical position, said top having a plurality 
of openings therein to admit heat to the top of the 
dough being baked, said top having a plurality of other 
openings therein, a hollow shell surrounding each of 
said other openings and extending downwardly towards 
the said base whereby heat is admitted directly to the 
interior of the shells. 








with excellent visibility. Simple and 


border around sides also effective. 





clear-cut. 

Sales Appeal: Good. Identification of 
the contents is a good feature, which 
many bars do not reveal. 

Display Value: Stands out among com- 
petitors. 

Remarks: A good job of packaging. 
Selected as outstanding. 


Code Pk 10M 35 
Rock Candy Jar—19c 


Description of Package: Novelty glass 
rock and rye jar, with handle mould- 
ed as part of jar; metal screw cap. 
Recipe booklet for making beverages 
with rock candy is attached. 

Design: Jar shaped with handle to pour 
liquid. Label is metallic foil em- 
bossed in black and red, harmonizing 
with black cap. 

Sales Appeal: Good for this type of 
container. 

Remarks: Very novel for hard candy 
package, suitable for various kinds of 
hard candies. Definitely a medical or 
liquor flask after spirits are added to 
contents of jar. 


Code Pk 10N 35 
Wrapped Toffee—25c Ib. 


Description of Package: Double 
wrapped English toffee. Colored cel- 
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MANUFACTURERS ARE INVITED to submit 
any packages they desire for analysis 
without cost by the Candy Packaging 
Clinic. The next Quarterly Clinic will be 
held approximately December 16, and will 
be featured in our January issue. 





lulose with gold printing and under- 
lay of embossed foil. 


Design: Name of toffee and manufac- 
turer in block lettering. Twisted ends 
show gold border design. Effect is 
remarkably bright and sparkling. As- 
sortment of colored cellulose adds 
colorful appearance. 


Sales Appeal: Excellent. 


Display Value: Unusually brilliant for 
bulk display. Can be used under 
spotlight to good advantage. 

Remarks: One of the most outstand- 
ing wraps on the market today. Sec- 
ond to none reviewed by the Board. 


Code Pk 100 35 
Mint Lozenge Pack—5c 
Description of Package: Cellulose 
wrapped boat, containing lozenges. 


Design: Name of item and manufac- 
turer in black center design, very 
striking against white mints. Green 


Sales Appeal: Good, with very striking 
display value and good use of visi- 
bility. 

Remarks: Could be improved by dif- 
ferent style of wrap so that pieces 
would not fall into the pocket when 
once opened. 


Code Pk 10P 35 
Box Chocolate, Assorted— 
1 Ib.—25c 
Description of Package: Lithographed 
set-up two-layer box, extension edge 
top and bottom; white litho paper 
stock. Lid wrapped in cellulose. 


Colors: Black and red. Name embossed 
in gold. 


Design: Diagonal stripes of red with 
gold diamond center. Well executed 
design for this price package. 

Appearance on Opening: Contents 
very pleasing. Light and dark coated 
chocolates, two wrapped in foil, three 
sugar coated almonds. 

Box Findings: Brown glassine cups. 

Sales Appeal: Good. Appears to be 
considerably higher priced. 

Remarks: Well put together assort- 
ment, with unusual quality appeal for 
this price range. 
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in the candy industry. 


market. 


The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents 
Some samples represent a bona-fide purchase in the retail 
Other samples have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this im- 


partial criticism of their candies, thus availing themselves of this valuable service 


to our subscribers. Any one of these samples may be yours. 


This series of frank 


criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the practical “prescrip- 
tions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


THIS MONTH WE ANALYZE 


Chewy Candies and Salted Nuts 


Code 10A 35 


Chocolate Coated Molasses Candy 
6 pieces—5c 

(Purchased in a_ railroad 
Newark, N. J.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Cellulose 
wrapper, printed blue and gold seal. 

Coating: Good ‘for a 5c bar. 

Center: Molasses chew. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating 
molasses chew, well made and of 
good quality. 


Code 10B 35 


Walnut Chews with Peanuts— 
214 0z.—5e 

(Purchased in a department store, N. 
¥. 4) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed 
glassine wrapper, Cellophane win- 
dow. 

Size: Good. 

Coating: Light. 

Center: Is a 
walnut. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating bar, 
one of the best of this type the 
Clinic has examined this year. 


Code 10C 35 


Salted Almonds—'!,, 0z. or over—5c 

(Purchased at a drink stand, N. Y. C.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Cel- 
lophane bag with printed paper clip. 
The flag or clip has a calendar for 
the month of September printed on 
it. When the nuts are delivered to 
the dealer, that date :s marked on 
the calendar. 

Roast: Good, 

Texture: Good. 


terminal, 


Good for a 5e bar. 
peanut taffy flavored 
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Salt: Not enough used. Causing nuts 
to have a flat flavor. 

Remarks: This is a new way to put 
out salted nuts, dating each bag. 
Suggest nuts be checked up, as they 
lacked salt. If salted right these 
almonds would be good eating. 


Code 10D 35 
Assorted Chews—5 oz.—10c 


(Purchased in a department store, San 
Francisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Cel- 
lophane bag, printed clip on top. Mo- 
lasses, peppermint, orange and choc 
olate and pink. ; 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: All were good excepting the 
pink. No flavor could be detected 
in the pink chew. 

Remarks: Chews were wrapped in wax 
paper. Quality was good, excepting 
the pink. Flavor is most important 
in all kinds of candy, chewy candies 
are good eating if they have a good 
flavor. Regardless of how well the 
candy is made, the flavor is very im- 
portant to make it good eating. 


Code 10E 35 
Assorted Chews—!/, lb.—15c 

(Purchased in a retail store, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Fold- 
ing box, printed. Chews wrapped in 
wax paper. Assortment contained 
peppermint, molasses and_ vanilla 
chews, with caramel centers. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good box of chews. 
well made. Suggest box be wrapped 
in Cellophane or glassine. 


THE 





Code 10F 35 

Assorted Salted Nuts—'!, 0z.—5c 

(Purchased in a candy shop, San 
Francisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Cel- 
lophane bag, printed paper clip. Con- 
tained almonds, cashews, pecans and 
Brazils, 

Roast: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Salt: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good package of 
salted nuts and cheaply priced at 5c. 
Very little profit can be made on a 
package of this kind priced at 5ce 
for % OZ, 


Code 10G 35 
Salted Almonds—No weight—5c 


(Purchased in an office building, San 
Francisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: lair. Cellulose 
bag, no printing, fastened with a 
wire clip. 

Roast of Almonds: Good. 

Texture: Soft. 

Salt: Good. 

Remarks: This is a cheap package of 
almonds at 5c. Very little profit can 
be made, if any. Suggest a printed 
hag be used, sealed so it will be air- 
tight. Salted almonds will not stay 
in good condition unless they are 
packed in an air-tight container. 


Code 10H 35 
Licorice Candy Stick—About 
1 oz.—Ile 

(Purchased at a candy stand, N. Y. C.) 
Appearance of Stick: Good. Printed 

wax paper. 
Size: Good. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
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A Batch of New Ideas 
for All Confectioners 


The Exchange Experimental Candy Factory has ready some new ways to 
rebuild sales, improve quality, cut costs of jelly pieces. Send coupon for them. 














7 ADVANTAGES 


for Jelly Pieces and Gum Type Goods 
1. Greater clarity, more sparkle. 
2. Truer taste. 

3. Greater naturalness. 

4. More refreshing flavor. 

5. Added tenderness. 

6. Any desired tartness. 

7. Lasting freshness. 


when you use 





CITRUS PECTIN 
FOR CONFECTIONERS 
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Working with Exchange Citrus Pectin, the new rapid- 
production jellifying ingredient, the Exchange Experi- 
mental Candy Factory has developed some valuable 
new sales ideas for you. 


New pieces totally different in texture and refreshing 
flavor. New pieces suitable for de luxe assortment made 
at a cost in keeping with generous five-cent packs! 


Send for them. A test will prove the advantages of 
Exchange Citrus Pectin to your own eye and your own 
taste. The cost will prove the advantage to your 
pocketbook. 


The proof costs you nothing. Mail the free coupon 
now. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Products Dept., Sec. 210, Ontario, Calif. 


Send immediately free samples and formulas of Exchange 
Citrus Pectin pieces from the Experimental Candy Factory. 









Remarks: This is a good eating Ic 
licorice piece. 


Code 101 35 
Walnut Chews—2'%, 0z.—5c 


(Purchased from a peddler, Newark, 
N. J.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 14 
pieces wrapped in printed wax paper, 
packed in a printed boat, wrapper of 
Cellophane. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best 5c 
packages on the market. Candy is 
well made, of good quality and neat- 
ly packed. 


Code 10J 35 
Assorted Toffees—1' 0z.—5c 

(Purchased in a candy shop, Newark, 
N. J.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 9 
pieces, each wrapped in printed wax 
paper. Printed folding box, Cello- 
phane window. 

Coconut Toffee: Good. 

Fruit Toffee: Synthetic 
taste. 

Rum and Butter Toffee: Good. 

Dairy Toffee: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good looking 5c 
package of toffees. Suggest* the 
fruit one be left out, as the: flavor 
was bad. Toffee is well made and 
is good eating. 


Code 10K 35 
Cararsallow Bar—11!,, 0z.—5c 


(Purchased at a cigar stand, N. Y. C.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed foil 
wrapper. 
Size: Good. 2 pieces of chocolate- 
coated caramallow bars. 

Coating: Dark. Very cheap tasting. 

Center: Caramel; fair. 

Marshmallow: Dry and tough. 

Remarks: This bar is not up to stand- 
ard. Coating did not taste good. 
Center needs considerable checking 
up on its manufacture; caramel 
tasted as if scrap was used. Bar 
lacked quality. 


Code 10L 35 
Chocolate Chew—3 for Ic 
(Purchased at a school store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Piece: Good. 
wax papers. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating one 
cent number. 


Code 10M 35 
Butterscotch—1 Ib.—3@c— 
Sold in bulk 


(Purchased in a railroad station, Mil- 
waukee; Wis.) 

Appearance of Piece: Good. Cut 
square, wrapped in a printed wax 
paper. 


flavor, bad 


Printed 
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UE to limited space, it is pos- 

sible to include only a cross 
section of the goods available un- 
der the different types and classi- 
fications of candies brought to 
the Candy Clinic each month for 
examination. Partiality and dis- 
crimination play absolutely no 
part in our selections. Lesser 
known merchandise is sometimes 
given preference over merchan- 
dise that has already established 
itself favorably in the eyes of the 
consumer, and to that extent only 
can we be considered discrim- 
inatory. 

Bearing this fact in mind it is 
evident that the market holds 
many excellent confections which 
never reach the Candy Clinic for 
examination. Such being the 
case, any opinion we might ex- 
press in these columns as to the 
superiority or inferiority of any 
item analyzed, is in no sense a 
fair basis for’ comparison with 
any of the many other confec- 
tions of the same type which do 
not happen to be among the items 
examined at that particular time. 
—Editor. 





Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating but- 
terscotch but lacked flavor. Butter- 
scotch does not have to have a strong 
butter flavor, but this piece is too 
mild. 


Code 10N 35 
Almond Chew—1 1Ib.—20c— 
Sold in bulk 


(Purchased in a chain 5c to $1.00 
store, Chicago, III.) 

Appearance of Piece: Good. 
wax paper. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating nut 
chew and cheaply priced at 20c the 


pound. 
Code 100 35 


Nougat Bar—About 1 oz.—Ic 
(Purchased at a candy stand, N. Y. C.) 
Appearance of Piece: Good. Printed 

wax paper and printed band. Nougat 

contained peanuts. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Bad: 

Remarks: The peanuts in this piece 
were very old and had a bad taste. 
Suggest peanuts be checked up as 
they ruined the bar. Peanuts that 
are going to be used in a bar of this 


Printed 


kind have to be fresh, well roasted 
and used as soon as are roasted. 


Code 10P 35 


Caramels—1c—Chance for a prize 

in store 

(Purchased in a school store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Piece: Good. 
wax papers. 

Size: Small for a Ic seller. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Fair. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a_ break-and-take 
piece, but very small. Piece was 
chewey but stuck to the teeth, sug- 
gest more butter or coconut oil be 
used to make it eat good. 


Code 10Q 35 
Rum Toffee—1 1Ib.—29c—Sold in 
bulk 


(Purchased in a department store, Chi- 
cago, III.) 

Appearance of Piece: Good. 
red wrappers. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating rum 
toffee. 


Printed 


Printed 


Code 10R 35 

Rum and Butter Toffee—1 Ib.—25c 

(Purchased in a department store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Piece: Good. Printed 
colored Cellophane wrapper, with 
inside wrapper of foil. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Entirely too hard. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This toffee is cooked too 
high. A toffee of this kind is not 
good eating if hard. Suggest cook 
be dropped to a “hard ball.” Taffy 
is neatly wrapped and makes a good 
appearance with the printed colored 
Cellophane. 


Code 10S 35 
Sucker—No weight—Ic 
(Purchased at a school store, Chicago, 

Ill.) 

Appearance of Sucker: Good. 
wax paper. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Suggest a different flavor be 
used as the flavor of banana was 
ver ystrong and left a bad taste in 
the mouth after eating. Suggest 
weight be printed on piece. 


Code 10T 35 


Caramel Nougat Brazil Bar— 
134 0z.—5e 

(Purchased in a railroad station, North 
Chicago, III.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed 
glassine wrapper, Cellophane win- 
dow. 

Size: Good. 


Printed 
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SWITCH TO “‘CELLOPHANE”’ 


surprise!”’ 


GIVES TREMENDOUS SALES 
INCREASE ON SUCKERS 


R. Wallace M. Jones and 

Mr. H. B. Gentzel of 
Penbrook Candy Company, 
Harrisburg, Pa., say: 

“Three years ago we began 
wrapping our pops in opaque 
wraps, but sales were not at 
all satisfactory. 


“You can imagine our happy 
surprise when, after we started 


OCTOBER, 1935 


using Cellophane transparent 
wrapping over a year ago, our 
sales began to increase tre- 


mendously. 


“Not only does Cellophane 
give our Sun-Kis Pops out- 
standing eye-appeal, but also 
all the necessary protection. 
Under no conditions would 


we return to our old wrap.” 


“Cellophane” is the registered trade-mark 









WRAPPING SUGGESTIONS 


Our Field Representatives will be glad to 
help you work out attractive, practical, 
sales-boosting wraps for any item in your 
line. Just write: Du Pont Cellophane Co., 
Inc., Empire State Bldg., New York City. 











ellophane 


of the Du Pont Cellophane Co., Inc. 


GM 
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Caramel— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Center— 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Brazils: Good. 
Remarks: This is one of the best eat- 
ing bars the Clinic has examined this 
year. 


Code 10U 35 
Vanilla Caramels—3 for ic 
(Purchased at a school store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 
Appearance of Piece: Good. 
wax wrappers. 
Size: Small. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Partly grained. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: Caramel would be good eat- 
ing but was partly grained, suggest 
the cook and formula be checked up. 


Code 10V 35 
Caramels—6 for Ic 
(Purchased at a school store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 
Appearance of Piece: Good. 
wax wrappers. 
Color: Too dark. 
Texture: Tough. 
Taste: Fair. 
Remarks: This caramel is not up to 
stahdard, very tough eating. 


Code 10W 35 
Caramel Slices—3 for Ic 
(Purchased at a school store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 
Appearance of 
wrappers. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Fair. 
Taste: None. 
Remarks: This piece is not good eat- 
ing and lacks flavor. 


Code 10X 35 
Assorted Salted Nuts—', 1b.—23c 
(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 

Mass.) 

Sold in bulk: Filberts, almonds, pecans, 
cashews and Brazils. 

Filberts: Good. 

Almonds: Good. 

Pecans: Good. 

Cashews: Good. 

Brazils: Good. 

Remarks: These salted nuts are the 
best the Clinic has examined this 
year. Quality of the nuts is the best. 
roasting and salting are very well 
done. 


Printed 


Printed 


Pieces: Good. No 


Code 10Y 35 
Pan Caramel—ic each 
(Purchased in a school store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 
Appearance of Piece: Good. 
wrapper. 
Size: Good. 


Cellulose 
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ERIC LEHMAN CHATS ON 





\ 


Chewy Candies and 
Salted Nuts 


HERE is a decided improve- 

ment in chewy candies this year. 
The wrapped English toffees are 
very popular, which is also true of 
butterscotch bars and small wrapped 
butterscotch pieces. 

The butter flavors, in many 
pieces, have been replaced with real 
butter and salt. A good chewy tof- 
fee and butterscotch can be made 
without the use of a cheap butter 
flavor. Candies made with fresh 
butter coconut oil, or coconut but- 
ters may have a good butter taste 
if salt is added. It should be remem- 
bered that a good butterscotch piece 
has a mild butter taste—not a sharp, 
acid taste. 

Some butter flavors are good if 
the right amount is used. If the 
amount used gives the piece a 
strong flavor, it does not taste like 
butterscotch, and the older the 
piece gets the stronger becomes 
the butter flavor. We found 
in this month’s Clinic that the butter 
flavor was so strong in some of the 
toffees and butterscotch pieces that 
they were unfit to eat. Proper care 
of a good butter flavor is an impor- 
tant factor in producing a _ good 
quality piece. Careful storage and 
handling of all flavors is essential 
to desired results, but is commonly 
overlooked. It is best to keep a 
flavor of this kind in an ice box or 
at least in a cool place. If left in 
a cooking room it will turn rancid 
or take on a very strong acid taste. 

Salted Nuts 

Salted nuts are still slow sellers 

in packages of one-half and one 





pound boxes. The candy market is 
still below the dollar mark, and this 
has a bearing on salted nut sales. 
Salted nuts are popular and will 
come back as soon as dollar candies 
are in demand. 

We find a number of 5c and 10c 
bags of salted nuts, however, and 
they are good shells. The nut 
stores are selling more salted nuts 
but in small lots. Peanuts, of 
course, are the popular nut, as the 
price is low. 

A good assortment of salted nuts 
ought to retail at $1.00 the pound 
if a fair profit is to be made. In 
bulk, 90c the pound is a fair price. 

When roasting nuts in oil, be 
sure that the oil is hot enough be- 
fore the nuts are put in. We find 
a number of nuts that have a good 
brown color but are raw inside, 
which is caused by the oil being too 
hot when the nuts are put in. On 
the other hand, we also find nuts 
that are grease soaked, and this is 
caused by the oil not being hot 
enough when the nuts are put in. 

Improper salting seems to be de- 
ficiency of many salted nuts offered 
on the retail stands. We find that 
in many cases the nuts have prac- 
tically no salt on them. This is 
caused by not putting the salt on the 
nuts quick enough. If the nuts are 
cooled too fast the salt will not 
stick to them. It is best to put the 
salt on as quickly as the nuts are 
emptied from the roasting basket. 
Spread the nuts thin; do not leave 
them in a pile. Do not pack until 
cold. 





Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Piece lacked flavor, looked 
like chocolate but chocolate could 
not be tasted. 


Code 10Z 35 
Paraffin Whistle—l1c 


(Purchased in a school store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Piece is all paraffin made in the shape 
of a whistle, could not be eaten. 

Remarks: This is a very poor piece 

to sell to children; they may eat it 

and become sick. 


THE MANUFACTURING 


Code 10aa 35 
English Toffee—2', 0z.—5c 
(Purchased in a cigar store, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. Printed 
folding box, printed wax wrappers. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good eating Eng- 
lish toffee, one of the best examined 
this year by the Clinic. 


Code 10bb 35 


Butterscotch—1'% 0z.—5c 
(Purchased in a railroad station, Bos- 
ton, Mass.) 
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The thandella 
ROSTOPLAST 


. « » Presents a New Development 
in Handling Plastic Candies 


One of the outstanding features of 
this machine is the speed with which 
the dies can be changed. The opera- 
tor simply opens the hinged top of ma- 
chine, takes out one set of dies, puts 
in another, and it’s done — in fact, 
dies can even be changed while the 


batch is in the batch roller machine. 














The Hansella Rostoplast 
Plastic Machine 


In the Hansella Rostoplast machine the plastic 
ribbon is fed to the continuously moving dies 
where it is squeezed, or “strangled” into shape 
very slowly. With this principle no time is lost, 
and all the advantages of slow forming are fully 
enjoyed. The process is continuous—even more 
so than with any other method — because so 
little time is required to change from one set 














of dies to another. Each piece has a clear-cut 
impression of the die and is consistently perfect 
in appearance. The output is large and there is 
practically no waste. The machine makes waf- 
fles, buttercups, berries, eggs, balls, cubes, fruit 
drops and tablets, as well as clear and pulled 
plastic pieces. It is an ideal plastic machine. 
May we send complete information and prices? 


BAKER PERKINS COMPANY, Inc. 
General Offices and Factory 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Eastern Sales: 250 Park Avenue, New York 


‘Baker Perkins 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS AND BUILDERS OF HANSELLA MACHINERY 
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Appearance of Package: Good. Printed 
folding box, Cellophane wrapper. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good box of but- 
terscotch. 


Code 10cc 35 
Chocolate Covered Caramels— 
16/10 0z.—5c 
(Purchased in a retail store, Boston, 

Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Sleeve 
printed box used. Cellophane wrap- 
per. Four pieces. 

Chocolate Coating— 

Color: Dark; good. 
Gloss: Good. 
String: None. 
Taste: Good. 

Caramel Center— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good 5c box of 
caramels but slightly high priced. 


Code 10dd 35 


Molasses Bar—3 for 5c—2'% oz. 

(Purchased in a railroad depot, North 
Chicago, IIl.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Printed 
glassine wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is 
molasses bar. 


Code 10ee 35 

Assorted Salted Nuts—19c—', Ib. 

(Purchased in a nut store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Folding box, printed. 

Peanuts, cashews, almonds, filberts, 
pecans, walnuts and Brazils. 

Peanuts: Good. 

Cashew: Not roasted enough. 

Almonds: Not roasted enough. 

Filberts: Not roasted enough. 

Pecans: Good. 

Walnuts: Good. 

Brazils: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good assortment of 
nuts and cheaply priced. Suggest 
some of the nuts have a higher roast. 


a good eating 








There were a large amount of pea- 
nuts in the assortment, also some nut 
pieces, otherwise assortment could 
not be sold at this price. 


Code 10ff 35 
Golden Brittle—5'1, 0z.—25c 

(Purchased in a retail store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. One 
layer box, black and gold, printed in 
black and white, cellulose wrapper. 

Appearing of Box on Opening: Good. 
36 pieces of molasses sponge chips, 
wrapped in wax paper. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: See Remarks. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This piece is not cooked high 
enough. Piece did not eat good; too 
soft, was not brittle. If this is 
cooked higher, it would be a good 
eating sponge chip. 


Code 10gg 35 
Chocolate Covered Nougatines— 
16/10 oz.—5c 
(Purchased in a retail store, Boston, 

Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Sleeve 
printed box, cellulose wrapper. 4 
pieces. 

Chocolate Coating— 

Color: Dark; good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Center (Nougat)— 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating nougat, 
but slightly high priced. 


Code 10hh 35 
Honey Nougat—4 oz.—25c 


(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. One 
layer white box, printed in-black and 
brown, cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good 
10 pieces wrapped in foil. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: See remarks. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: The quality of raw materials 
used are of the best. The nougat is 
too soft, stuck to the wrappers which 
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CORRUGATED PARCHMENT AND GLASSINE 


For Better Package Protection and Economy 


Compared with other cushion materials, there is real economy In using our Corrugated 
Greaseproot Parchment or Glassine pads for packing your checolates, nuts, or other 
confectionery. Supplied in sheets, pads, or discs, cut to your specifications, In either 
white, chocolate, or five colors. Alse die-cut and scored for box liners and dividers. 

We are also manufacturers of the patented Corrodek Trays for open display packages 
-»- Any size...Ne printing required ...New Christmas design now ready. 


CALL OR WRITE OUR NEAREST OFFICE 
FOR FREE SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS 


SHERMAN PAPER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


156 Oak Street, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
ATLANTA 
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spoiled the eating qualities of the 
nougat. Suggest the nougat be 
cooked higher; also the almonds 
would eat better if they were partly 
roasted. If made right, this would 
be a good eating nougat. 


TRADE MARKS 
for 





Registration 


HE following list of trade-marks 
published in the Patent Office 
Gazette for the past month, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner Publishing 
Co., by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers, 
Woodward Building, Washington, 

BB €. 

Manufacturers and dealers in can- 
dies, confectionery and baking prod- 
ucts who feel that they would be 
damaged by the registration of any 
of these marks are permitted by law 
to file within thirty days after pub- 
ication of the marks a formal notice 
of opposition. 

TRUEWORTH, canned chocolate 
syrup. Use claimed since December, 
1930, by Bay City Milling Co., Bay 
City, Mich. 

FOR MEN ONLY, candy in pack- 
ages and bulk. Use claimed since Oct. 
1, 1933, by Charles S. Leiber, doing 
business as London Pecan Co., Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

COCKTAIL HOUR and clock de- 
sign, candy. Use claimed since March 
7, 1935, by Dilling & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

BEACON and design, cocoa and 
chocolate. Use claimed since 1918, by 
E. & A. Opler, Inc., Chicago, III. 

KERR’S COFFEE SCOTCH and 
design, candy. Use claimed since Nov. 
5, 1934, by Kerr’s Butter Scotch, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BETTY ALDEN and silhouette, 
candy. Use claimed since Jan. 31, 1935, 
by Gold Brand Confectionery, Inc., 
doing business as Betty Alden Choco- 
late Co., Boston, Mass. 

WHEN YOUR SWEET TOOTH 
WANTS CANDY, YOUR WISDOM 
TOOTH SAYS BROWN’S!, for 
candy. Use claimed since Feb. 1, 1935, 
by Frank W. Brewn, Jr., doing busi- 
ness as Brown Candy Co., Richmond, 
Va. 

LUXURY, ice cream and ice cream 
mix in liquid form. Use claimed since 
July, 1931, by The Broadway Cream- 
ery, Denver, Colo. 

TEMPTATION, ice cream and ice 
cream mix in liquid form. Use claimed 
since July, 1931, by The Broadway 
Creamery, Denver, Colo. 

AMERICAN WONDER, popcorn. 
Use claimed since Dec. 16, 1934, by 
American Popcorn Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa. 








CONFECTIONER 





Shipped to all parts of the United States from our Specialty 
Department where they are produced on high speed machines 
of our own designing. What better evidence can we offer as 


to QUALITY, SERVICE and PRICE? 


Boats (plain and printed) and dividers (chocolate and white) 

are but two of the many products in the Sweetone line. Also LET US QUOTE ON 
dipping papers, box liners, globular parchment, die cut special- YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
ties, glassine, waxed papers and Flossine, "the candy mat 
supreme!" 


(if we are not already supplying same) 





GEORGE H. SWEETNAIM, inc. camerince, mass. 











Pistachio... 


Your public will enjoy eat- 
ing candies flavored with 
this delicious nut flavor. 
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SCHIMMEL & CO., Inc. 
601 West 26th Street New York City 


CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE: A. C. DRURY & CO., 219 E. North Water Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Metals in the Food Industry 


Robert C. Tranent, Chemistry & 
Industry, 1935, 378. 





THE susceptibility of metals to attack by confec- 
tionery materials is shown by the fact that in glucose 
syrup of 1.10 density and pH 6.8, copper is said to 
have lost 0.66% of its weight in three weeks. (This 
seems inconceivable in view of the prolonged useful- 
ness of copper kettles in candy processing. Ed.) Other 
metals are said to have lost the following percentages 
during the same period: zinc 0.054% ; tin 0.008% ; alu- 
minum 0.045%, and iron 0.383%. With iron and cop- 
per the liquid was definitely tinted and showed a slight 
mold growth at the end of the test period. 





Relation Between Odor and Constitution 
Alexander St. Pfau. Riechstoff- 
Ind. 10, 57-8. 

A NEW coumarin derivative has been prepared pos- 
sessing a celery-like odor and taste and having potential 
applications as a flavoring agent. The name of the 
compound is 4-methylumbelliferorie-ethyl ether. 


Study of the Physical and Chemical 
Properties of Dried Egg Albumin 





Charles A. Glabau and Erna Ke- 
pes. Cereal Chemistry 12, 108-20 


hy <A 5 
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ALTHOUGH written primarily from the viewpoint 
of standardizing this raw material for use in baking, 
there is much material in this. study of direct applica- 
tion to the problems of the confectioner. Regular mar- 
ket grades of albumen showed considerable variation 
in the different characteristics studied, the properties 
of the product apparently varying with the length of 
time the albumin has been permitted to undergo the 
so-called fermentation process. 
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Examination of Dried Skim Milk 


Liithje. Z. Spiritus-ind. 57, 62. 


' 4 
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IT is desirable to supplement the usual chemical in- 
vestigation of skim milk powders with colloidal tests, 
especially with respect to the swelling power of the 
casein in view of the importance of that function in 
the final product. . Rapid methods of determining the 
swelling power are described. 





Tragacanth 
Walter Obst. Gelatine, Leim, 
Klebstoffe 3, 13-14 (1935). 

THIS gum, widely used in gum paste and lozenge 
manufaeture, is exceedingly difficult to test for quality. 
The most satisfactory method at present is to deter- 
mine the viscosity of a 1:100 tragacanth-water mix- 
ture. 


Uses of the Photometer 
P. Bilham. Chemistry & Indus- 
try 1934, 1072-4. 

METHODS are described for routine testing of 
sugar syrups, measuring color and clarity of gelatin 
and jam, and for the measurement of gloss. 

Conditioning Chocolate Masses 
Hm. A, Moir. U. S. 2,004,009. 

TO induce a fine fat grain, a chocolate mass is rap- 
idly rotated and parts of the mass are brought momen- 
tarily in contact with a cooling medium. 


The Importance of Oxygen 
Frederic Dannerth. Spice Mill 
58, 269, 341, 356 (1935). 

BRIEFLY summarizing the work of recent years 
in combating oxidation to prevent spoilage of food 
materials. Reference is made to the means employed 
to retard rancidity in pecan nuts, biscuits and crackers, 
cereals, fats, ete. 
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Impurities in White Sugars VIII. Effects of 
Some Impurities on Decomposition 
of Sucrose During the Barley 
Candy Test 


J. A, Ambler and S. Byall. Ind. 
Eng. Chem, Anal. Ed. 7, 168-73 
(1935). 





THE procedure is given for conducting the “hard 
candy test” under strictly standardized conditions. As 
the temperature is raised, the sugar itself liberates an 
increasing amount of hydrogen ions and the inversion 
rate is increased. Small amounts of certain types of 
impurity of an acidic nature cause more inversion but 
less caramelization. Those of an alkaline character 
give more caramelization and less inversion. Ammo- 
nium salts, amino acids, etc., increase both carameliza- 
tion and inversion. This paper should be studied care- 
fully by confectionery laboratories in connection with 
the problems of discoloration, inversion, etc. 


Chemical Composition of Carob-Tree Seed 
Gabino Iglesias. Anales soc. es- 


paii. fis. quim, 33, 114-18 (1935). 


THIS product reaches the confectioner’s supply mar- 
ket as “locust bean” gum, or St. John’s Bread, its 
mucilaginous or gum-like properties making it highly 
valuable in certain types of product where a particu- 
larly strong mucilage or gum paste is desired. The 
most important constituent of the cotyledon of this 
plant is this mucilage. It consists exclusively of the 
two sugars: mannose, and galactose, in the proportion 
of 4:1. This mucilage is easily hydrolyzed by acids 
but resists hydrolysis by enzymes. The embryo is rich 
in albumin. 


Nutritive Value of Dried Fruits 


Agnes Fay Morgan. Am. J. Pub. 
Health 25, 328-35 (1935). 





A REPORT of the vitamin A, B, C and G contents 
of the fruits used in confectionery before and after 
drying, sulfuring, etc. Almost all of the vitamin C 
was lost during dehydration. Sulfuring caused almost 
complete loss of B. Vitamin G was stable in prunes. 
Sun drying had no effect on the antirachitic potency of 
dried fruit. Vitamin A was retained by the various 
fruits to a greater or less degree. Interesting material 
for confectionery advertising. 


Vitamin Content of Thompson Seedless 
Raisins 
Agnes Fay Morgan, Louise Kim- 
mel, Anna Field and Paul F. 
Nichols. J. Nutrition 9, 369-82 
(1935). 


THE effects of sun-drying, sulfuring, and soda-dip- 
ping upon the vitamin A, B, C and G contents of Sul- 
tanina grapes and seedless Thompson raisins are given 
in considerable detail. The variable retention of these 
elements in the finished products which contain this 
fruit will be of interest to confectioners. 
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Your customers 
will buy 

again and again 
only when the 
flavor is best 


USE BURNETT’S 


The cost of your vanilla flavoring per 
mix varies little, whether you use 
an ordinary extract or Burnett’s, the 
vanilla proved to be the best by years 
of leadership in the food field. 
Bring out flavor in the other in- 
gredients you use by blending them 
with one of the three Burnett vanillas, 
all guaranteed uniform in purity and 


strength. 


FORT 
MONOGRAM 
DREADNAUGHT 


BURNETT'S 
WaniLLa 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
437 D Street, Boston 


Something You Eat Today Will Taste 
Better Because of Burnett's Vanilla 













recminenl amor 


Commercial Sugars 


Cerolore 


(PURE DEXTROSE) 





Trade News Briefs 


Sam Markel, formerly with Scharf Bros., New York, and 
years ago with Auerbach and also Hartog & Beinhauer, 
is now Superintendent for M. G. Shaghalian & Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I 

Miss Teresa Cahill, director of Cahill’s Teashop, Ltd., 
Sydney, Australia, has been visiting the U. S. 

Claud Price, formerly with Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co., Cincinnati, is now Superintendént of Sweet Candy Co., 
Salt Lake, Utah. 

Mars, Inc., have just pioneered in introducing a new 
method of delivering sugar to their plant in bulk, by means 
of a new type of railroad car, temporarily named a “sugar 
hopper,” which is a cross between a refrigerator and a 
hopper car. Instead of shipping their sugar in bags, it is 
now shipped in bulk in this insulated doorless car, which 
is loaded through hatchways on top and unloaded through 
hoppers underneath the car. Tubing connects the hoppers 
with manholes leading to a 130,000 pound sugar holding 
bin. The new method which has both sanitary and economy 
merits was developed by Mars engineers. 

Wm. A. R. Welcke, Ist Vice-Pres. and Treas. of Fritzsche 
Brothers, Inc., was recently tended a golden anniversary 
dinner dance in honor of his 50 years of service with the 
firm. 

F. H. Leonhardt, President of Fritzsche’s, who is ap- 
proaching his own 15th anniversary, was master of cere- 
monies. 

Ed Harnes, of Paris Factory, National Candy Co., was 
host to other Minneapolis manufacturers at a meeting in 
his office October 8. Max F. Burger attended. 

Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., recently released through their 
Statistical Division analyses of the 1934 operating averages 
of 97 Wholesale Manufacturers, 39 candy wholesalers, and 
329 retailers of confectionery. The reports include very 
illuminating revelations. 

William Jarvis Paynter, 39, advertising manager of 
Luden’s, Inc., Reading, Pa., died Sept. 14 of septic poison- 
ing that developed from a lip infection. 
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PRACTICAL up-to-date book on Sugar Confectioner. 
Issued by Leonard Hill, Limited, London, England. 

ATTRACTIVE 24 page catalogue, profusely illustrated 
on the subject of Building Maintenance and Construction 
Materials. Issued by The Stonhard Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

MONSANTO CURRENT EVENTS.—A brochure, in- 
terestingly written and attractively illustrated on the wide 
use of Monsanto products. Issued by MONSANTO & 
COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 

DODGE & OLCOTT OCTOBER-NOVEMBER 
PRICE LIST.—Issued by Dodge & Olcott, New York, 
New York. 

CONTROLLING COSTS AND OPERATIONS OF 
BUSINESS AUTOMOBILES.—A report issued by 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

JAY HAWKS.—A clever attractive pamphlet on box 
liners. Issued by the Lawrence Paper Company, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC., WHOLESALE 
PRICE LIST, OCTOBER, 1935.—Issued by Fritzsche 
Brothers, Inc., New York, New York. 

R. P. CARGILLE PRICE LISTS.—Pamphlets illustrat- 
ing and describing Reagents for Chemical Microscepy, The 
Clark Lamp, Model C and New Model Bacon Bomb Sam- 
ples. Issued by R. P. Cargille, New York City. 

MAGNUS MABEE AND REYNARD SEPTEMBER- 
OCTOBER CATALOGUE.—Issued by Magnus Mabee & 
Reynard, Inc., New York, New York. 
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California prunes can be soaked in wine and cut up 
in pieces and dipped in fondant and then in chocolate. 
Glacéd fruits include such fruits as cherries, pine- 


Some Notes on Fruits in Candies 
(Continued from page 23) 
chocolate centers and then may be dipped in either 
jelly and rolled in coconut or caramel, or dipped in 
caramel or butterscotch and wrapped individually or 
put in cups. They may also be rolled in chopped nuts. 

Every fruit has its own character and much can be 
done with them by trying different combinations. Let 
us consider a few notes on some of them. 

Quince jelly paste is unusual and very tasty. It 
doesn't clarify like apricot jelly, and at first when you 
start to use it you may be a little disappointed in ex- 
pecting it to be clear. It requires as much sugar as 
fruit. 

Apricot jelly makes fine combinations of jelly and i ; 
cream and jelly and marshmallows. Peaches lend them- Life Savers are back on the air this fall in a sparkling 

. : : 7 musical revue, “Rendezvous,” over WJZ, New York and 
selves better to a fondant than anything else. Straw- NBC. ; 
berries, too, are better in cream than in jelly work. American Lecithin Co. is continuing deliveries to their 

While you use the inside of nearly all other fruits, customers in the midwest despite the recent explosion of 
you use the rind of the orange. With this popular a Chicago plant producing their supplies for this territory 

. . . - Shipments are being made from other points. 
fruit we make orange peel sticks and strings. Then, 


apple wedges, apricots, and Malaga grapes. 

At this season nuts of all kinds are also coming in, 
and we afe using them in many ways. Nut brittles in 
large sheets and broken up are making their fall appear- 
ance in many a candy shop. These include almonds, 
walnuts, filberts, blanched Brazils, pecans, cashews, and 
both Virginia and Spanish peanuts. 


These are only a few suggestions of the countless 
appetizing things that the enterprising candy maker can 
produce that people are now actually hungry for. 


Mars are to give away a fine thoroughbred race horse 


we grate the rind of the orange and lemon and use them to the person. who suggests the best name for him, along 

in pectin jellies. with 2 Milky Way wrappers. The contest over WGN, 
Try quartering some kumquats and dipping them in Chicago, closes Nov. 30. 

fondant and then in chocolate. That piece is really 200 Jobbers of Chicago are reported to belong to their 

‘od oe ’ new Confectionery Drivers’ and Jobbers’ Union No, 780, 
the last word. A. F. I 














ELVETY texture ...... delicious flavor, unvarying 
\ quality! Do the chocolate coatings of your Package 
Line possess these three essentials of success? 

It’s the coating that counts .. as your customers can 
tell you-Today, the candy-buying public KNOWS Chocolate 
and is quick to notice any let-down in quality. 

The way to be certain of quality coatings is to use 


Merekens Fondant Proeess Chocolate 


... the product of a house universally recognized for superior quality. 
Manufactured by a special process from the finest materials — Merckens 


Quality Chocolate Coatings will contribute much to the reputation of your 
candies. Many of America’s finest package chocolates demonstrate this fact. 





FOR EVERY NEED 
Wherever a high Quality Vanilla Coating is desired, we recommend : 
RICHMOND VANILLA BONITA VANILLA 
YUCATAN VANILLA BOURBON VANILLA 
Milk Coatings of outstanding values are: 
GUERNSEY MILK GENEVA MILK 
Write today for samples. No obligation 


Merckens Chocolate Company, Inc. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 

BRANCHES 

NEW YORK—25 W. Broadway . BOSTON —131 State Street « LOS ANGELES —412 W. Sixth Street 

CHICAGO—Handler & Merckens, Inc., 180 West Washington Street 


DELAWARE MILK 
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What's New in The 





ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES 





Dr. Baer Back from Europe 


DR. SAMUEL BAER, President of Blanke-Baer 
Flavoring & Extract Co. of St. Louis, arrived in New 
York on Sept. 29, after a combined business and pleas- 
ure trip in Europe. While there he visited Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and England. While in the Scan- 
dinavian countries he made arrangements for the dis- 
tribution of his company’s products there. In Eng- 
land, accompanied by a representative of their distrib- 
utors, Messrs. Frederick Boehm & Co., Dr. Baer called 
on many of their old customers. 


Walter Baker Names G. Poverud 
New Production Manager 


GUDOLPH POVERUD has been made _ produc- 
tion manager of Walter Baker & Company, Inc., Dor- 
chester, Mass. Mr. Poverud is known in this coun- 
try and abroad as an authority on chocolate manufac- 
ture. He succeeds William M. Robbins who has 
been transferred to New York as manager of Gen- 
eral Foods’ eastern plants. 


Mann Heads Wilbur-Suchard 


WALTER H. MANN has become president of the 
Wilbur-Suchard Co., Lititz, Pa., succeeding Willey 
de Perrot, who will become technical expert and rep- 
resentative in this country of Suchard Societe Anonyme 
of Liestal, Switzerland. 





PHOTO of the brand new loop type sucker machine that has been 
recently developed for production of safety lolly pops with flexible 
handles. The machine, which is patented, includes a cooling con- 
veyor with 315 feet of travel, confined to 18 feet of floor space. 
The suckers can be seen on the conveyor leaving the machine. 
Considerable research and development over a long period of time 
have produced the machine, which will be introduced to the indus- 
try by the first of the year. 
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Fritzsche Brothers’ New Home 

SINCE the first week in October, many New York 
and out of town visitors have taken advantage of 
Fritzsche Brothers invitation to inspect their new home 
on the twelfth floor of the Port Authority Commerce 
Building. It is safe to say that they all came away 
highly impressed by what they had seen, for within 
some 80,000 square feet of space this concern has 
brought to full realization its concept of the modern 
essential oil and aromatic chemical compounding plant. 
From the standpoint of equipment, organization and 
layout, it is a model of efficiency. Advantage has been 
taken of every device which might facilitate and im- 
prove their service or add to the quality of their 
products. 

A specially designed air conditioning plant provides 
ideal conditions of temperature and humidity from the 
moment the raw materials are received and stored until 
they are finally shipped out as finished compositions. 

Every department enjoys perfect conditions and 
every convenience. In addition to a compounding 
laboratory there are three large, light, excellently 
equipped laboratories for experimental research and 
control work. One of these will be equipped with candy 
making units. 

The Port Authority Commerce Building is New 
York’s first inland freight terminal, served by eight 
large trunk line railroads. 

In the limited space available at this writing, it is 
impossible to do justice to Fritzsche Brothers’ new 
home, hence we urge confectioners to visit this plant 
while the company is still holding “open house.” 


F. R. Murrie Addresses Cocoa Exchange 

AT the tenth anniversary dinner of the New York 
Cocoa Exchange in the Waldorf Astoria Hotel on Oct. 
1, one of the principal speakers was F. R. Murrie, 
president of the Association of Cocoa and Chocolate 
Manufacturers of the United States and president of 
the Hershey Chocolate Co. Charles R. Gay, president 
of the New York Stock Exchange, also spoke. The 
presidents of other commodity and security exchanges 
of New York attended as guests. 


Siren Mills Moves Offices 

SIREN MILLS CORP., Chicago, has moved its 
general offices from the factory at 207 E. Grand ave- 
nue, to the entire third floor of the building at 210 F. 
Ohio street. 


Voss Belting Expands Quarters 

TRIPLING the space which it formerly occupied, 
the Voss Belting Company, Chicago, has expanded its 
quarters by leasing the entire building at 5301-7 
Ravenswood avenue. The firm previously confined its 
activities to the second floor. 
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WRITE FOR SAMPLES 





Re- -use Containers 
for Holiday Packaging 


Interesting bowls, containers 
and what-nots, made up in the 
new, popular Satin-Ray Alu- 
minum, provide smart contain- 
ers for candy and confectionery. 


Send for bulletin showing a va- 
riety of containers in natural 
color! 


West Bend Aluminum Co. 
Dept. 859 West Bend, Wisc. 
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GUMMED & COATED PAPER CO. 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


30 TO 180 WRAPPED PACKAGES 
PER MINUTE 


(OR 14,000 TO 85,000 PER DAY) 





SCANDIA WRAPPING MACHINE 


Rell Feed; Simple in construction and operation! All rotary 


| im eperation, having ne cams er other retroactive motion! Will 


wrap three-four sited trays, beats, and boxes; or items nof 
requiring same, i heat-sealing or plain cellulese films, or } 
other papers requiring heat or adhesives, or both, for sealing | 
Priced from $1000.00 and up f.o.b. factory. 
Electric Eye can be supplied for wrapping from printed rolls. 
Investigate! Ne Obligation. 
What is YOUR Packaging Problem? 


TRY 
AMSCO 


| PACKAGING MACHINERY, INC. | 


130 CENTRE STREET NEW YORK, N. Y 
SEE OUR MACHINERY DISPLAY 
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FRESH 
EGGS 


BUT 
for how long @ 


That's the question— how 
long do your eggs stay fresh 
with full rich creaminess? 


USE NULOMOLINE—and 
you will know. 


NULOMOLINE prevents the troubles inci- 
dent to graining, drying and fermentation. 


NULOMOLINE insures creams with re- 
tained freshness — marshmallow that stays 
fresh and tender— caramels free from 
graining—nougats soft or chewy— jellies 
sweet and tender. 


Protect your Easter line with NULOMOLINE. 


There is no substitute for QUALITY — and 
Retained Freshness denotes QUALITY — 
USE NULOMOLINE. 


Write us for practical suggestions. 


The | 
NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Standardized Invert Sugars 
109-111 WALL STREET NEW YORK 
Western Office: 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











moved to 4608 Beverly boulevard, according to W. G. 
Bird, branch manager. ‘Headquarters of the company 
are in Seattle, Wash. 


AAA Hearing on Florida 
Sugarcane Program 


THE AAA held a public hearing on a proposed 
1936-37 Florida sugercane program October 11, in 
Washington. The hearing was held under the provi- 
sions of the recently approved amendments to the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. The option of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to extend to the 1936-37 crop year the 
present contract covering the 1934-35 and 1935-36 crop 
years had not been exercised and the public hearing 
was necessary for the formulation of a new program. 


Secretary Determines “Fair Price” 
for 1935 Louisiana Sugarcane Crop 
DETERMINATION by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of the “fair price” for the 1935 Louisiana sugar- 
cane crop, in accordance with the Louisiana sugarcane 
production adjustment contract, was announced October 
2 by the AAA. The determination follows the estab- 
lished practice of the industry in providing for a slid- 
ing scale of payments for cane based upon price quota- 
tions of raw sugar, duty paid basis. 


THE Ninth Session of the International Commission 
for Uniform Methods of Sugar Analysis will be held 
in London, England, during the summer of 1936, prob- 
ably during the month of August, according to Fred- 
eric Bates, President. 


Brazilian Nut Industry Shows 
Large Increase in Production 


EXPORTS of Brazil nuts from their native coun- 
try during the first half of 1935 showed an increase 
over the same months of 1934. Shipments of shelled 
nuts were 2,343 tons, as against 1,489 tons of 1934. 
Unshelled were 18,403 as against 17,805 of 1934. At 
present the official rate of exchange is 1 conto, equals 
approximately $80 in U. S. currency. 


Better Outlet for U. S. Prune Crop 


THE 1935 production of prunes in France, plus 
the estimated export surplus from this year’s crop 
in Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Rumania, is now placed 
at 28 per cent less than in 1934, while the crops of 
California, Oregon and Washington are the largest 
they have been in some years. 


1936 Packaging Exposition 
Set for March 3-6, New York 


THE Sixth Packaging Exposition will be held March 
3-6, 1936, in New York City, at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. Held under the auspices of the American Man- 
agement Association, it will be managed by Roberts 
Everett Associates, who have directed the shows for 
the confectionery industry the past three years. 
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MAINTENANCE... 
White Paint Increases Light 


A DEMONSTRATION of how by utilizing the re- 
flection values of paint a factory may be given a greater 
and more evenly distributed flood of day or artificial 
light, making it more useful for exacting production 
or other operations, is reported by the Better Vision 
Institute. 

Although in another industry, candy manufacturers 
will be interested in the helpful facts revealed. A series 
of experiments were recently made at the American 
Stove Co., Lorain, Ohio, before rehabilitating a build- 
ing which had a variety of structural and ceiling char- 
acteristics common in industrial buildings. The levels 
of illumination throughout the plant were plotted by 
means of a sight-meter to determine what might be 
done to improve better working conditions and operat- 
ing efficiency. 

A check-up on the charted light curves showed im- 
provement in illumination where monitor and other 
ceiling types were sky-lighted with white paint to re- 
flect all the available day and artificial light down over 
the ne inst area. 





The Ins@&tute reports that, according to studies on 
paint reflection values made by the Sherwin-Williams 
research laboratories, white has a reflection value of 
from 84 to 89%, cream 77%, and buff 63%, light 
green 52%, gray 46%, brown 16%, and black only 
2%. On ceilings and walls these reflection values may 
make the difference between a poorly lighted and a well 
lighted interior. 

Employees need all the light possible to perform 
their work efficiently and safely, and without the handi- 
cap of eye-strain and nervous fatigue. It has been 
estimated by the Better Vision Institute, whose head- 
quarters are at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 
that approximately 85% of our impressions are received 
through the eyes, and the energy consumed varies with 
the ease of visibility. 

Abundance of well diffused light on an object makes 
it easier to see and has the effect of magnifying it. 
Moving objects appear to be moving slower, thus in- 
creasing safety and accuracy. In the production line 
in confectionery and chocolate plants these are impor- 
tant considerations. 


Plastic Rubber Developed for 


Belt Repair and Metal Covering 


A SELF-VULCANIZING rubber has been intro- 
duced on the market for various uses where a plastic 
rubber coating is serviceable. The manufacturer de- 
clares it will build up conveyor belts where portions 
have been worn down by abrasion. The treatment is 
declared to restore a belt to practically as long as its 
original life, for about 10 per cent of the cost of a new 
belt. The material is also used on metal parts which 
are subjected to abrasive action. 


A Simplified Time-Cycle Controller 


A NEW control instrument is now available for the 
automatic, intermittent operation of diaphragm valves 
or other diaphragm-operated devices. It is intended 
for any application which requires the repetition of an 
operation at given time intervals. 
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HARD CANDIES 


BRILLIANT - UNIFORM - STABLE 
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PECTIN CANDIES 


COMPLETE - READY TO USE 


SPEAS MFG. CO.--K.C.MO. 








IMPORTERS 


SHELLED NUTS 
EGG ALBUMEN 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR MORE 
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SHELLED | 
PECANS 


For Topping, Salting, and Inside Work 


HOFMANN BROS. CO. 
700 NO. SECOND ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
75 Years of Satisfactory Merchandising 














PECANS... 


Big Pecan Crop in Prospect 
Market Prices Lowest in Years 


INDICATIONS are that this year will be a “pecan 
year” for the confectionery industry and other trades 
using quantities of pecan nuts, according to reports 
that have come to The MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER from pecan sources of supply. The new pecan 
crop is unusually large, and the market prices are con- 
siderably below those of the past several years. 

Last winter pecan halves cost the candy manufac- 
turer 54 cents per pound, which was | cent below the 55 
cents jobbing price average for the past ten years. The 
present supply of the'1934 crop of shelled pecans is 
reported light, and the market is now down to a rea- 
sonable level—averaging 40 cents per pound. 

The market prices for the last half of November, 
1935, delivery are 35 to 31 cents per pound, depending 
on the size of halves or pieces ordered. Shipments of 
new crop shelled pecans, of good quality, will start 
October 15. 

Reports from suppliers who have made recent in- 
spection trips are that a big pecan crop is im prospect. 
This should practically insure reasonably priced pecans 
for confectioners all winter. 

Under these favorable circumstances, manufacturers 
are safe in planning an increase in pecan items. 


RAISINS ... 
Big Raisin Crop Expected 
in Spain, Greece and Turkey 

THIS year’s raisin crop in Spain, Greece and Turkey 
is expected to total 119,000 short tons, compared with 
95,300 tons last year, according to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. This is an increase of 25% over 
the 1934 crop, and 32% over the 1929-34 average of 
about 90,250 tons. 

The United States is the world’s largest producer 
and exporter of raisins and must compete in world 
markets with raisins from the Mediterranean countries, 
Iran,.and Australia. The exportable surplus from the 
1935 crop in Spain, Greece and Turkey is estimated 
at 112,600 tons. Old crop stocks on August 1 were 
small, probably only slightly more than 2,000 tons, and 
almost all in Turkey. 

The 1935 crop in Australia is estimated at 50,000 
tons, compared with 56,000 tons in 1934 and with the 
average of 54,400 tons for the six years 1929-34. The 
Iran crop is expected to be about the same as in 1934 
when it was estimated at 40,000 tons. The annual 
average there for the past six years was 31,500 tons 


Large Currant Crops Expected 
in Greece and Australia 


THE total of the currant crops of Greece and Aus 
tralia for 1935 is estimated at 170,400 short tons com- 
pared with 165,600 tons in 1934, and with 146,300 tons, 
the average crop for the five years 1929-33. 

The size of the currant crop in these two countries is 
of special significance to American raisin exporters be- 
cause of the competition in world markets between the 
two dried fruits. Greece and Australia furnish prac- 
tically all of the currants entering world trade. Most 
of the exports are sold in Evropean markets, especially 
in the United Kingdom. 
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N. Y. Credit Forum Operates 


-MANUFACTURERS through- 
out the United States are watching an experiment in 
business building via sounder credits, which began in 
September with the first of a series of round table credit 
discus$ions participated in by members of the Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers of Confectionery and Chocolate 
of the State of New York, whose arrangement with 
Dun & Bradstreet was announced last July. 

The credit forum is being conducted by William C. 
Kimberly, secretary of the Association, at whose in- 
stance the principals of concerns in his group decided 
to test a new adaptation of an old idea. The Associa- 
tion’s credit committee has completed preliminary ar- 
rangements and Dun & Bradstreet have designated an 
executive to assist Mr. Kimberly in the assembly of 
the information which member manufacturers are 
freely contributing. 

“The interchange of credit experiences,” said Mr. 
Kimberly, “is not original, as every one knows, but | 
believe that the way we are starting out will lead to 
substantial benefits. Because New York is the largest 
market in the United States for the consumption of con- 
fectionery and chocolate products—and because, next 
to Chicago—it is the largest producer, I think we have 
a laboratory here in which the industry may test some 
practical methods for improvement. 

“In our credit problem we complain of the excessive- 
ly large number of jobbers, of their laxity, their lack 
of vision—and, most of all, of their attitude to the 
manufacturer. Now, while it is true that the first step 
in our interchange bureau will be the physical assembly 
of facts—this is purely a mechanical process. What we 
do with the facts and how we apply them to ourselves 
is the important thing. 

“Here is where our associative effect comes in. The 
keynote of our last national convention in Chicago was 
the building up of state associations. There was much 
discussion ef the need for more accurate knowledge of 
production and distribution costs of merchandising 
trends and of labor and legislative problems. Perhaps 
the surest way to get at a national problem is to attack 
it locally. That is exactly what is happening in our case. 
Because the manufacturers in New York State realize 
that credit losses are running, in some instances, as high 
as 7 per cent, they were more quickly persuaded to join 
the state association than if other arguments, less 
dramatic, had been presented to them. But, once in, 
they are finding that these other things—which likewise 
directly affect profits—can be reasoned out. 

“The first immediate effect of putting our interchange 
bureau into operation has been to bring together the 
ultra-conservative manufacturer, who felt he did not 
need credit data, and the ultra-reckless one who was 
gambling with the future and didn’t care to look a fact 
in the face. In conversation the other day with one of 
our members, who is a leader in the national associa- 
tion, but who prefers not to be quoted, I was told: ‘We 
will benefit from the interchange of ledger experience 
because we are too rigid; others will benefit because 
they are too loose. Where there is too great rigidity or 
too great laxity, the industry as a whole suffers.’ ” 
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Chocolate Coatings 
that are 


RIGHT 
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© Almost four decades of quality choco- 
late-making experience stands behind 
Hooton’s Chocolate Coatings. During 
this period, Hooton Chocolate Com- 
pany has earned an ever-growing repu- 
tation for making chocolate coatings 
that are RIGHT. The right color—the 
right smoothness—the right taste—these 
are the factors that make for the sales 
success of coated pieces. They are the 
reasons why we believe it will be to your 
advantage to become a Hooton user. So 
don’t delay. Tell us to send samples at 
once. 


HOOTON 


CHOCOLATE CO, 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Behind that name stands 
a full century of service to 
MANUFACTURERS of CHOCOLATE. 
lt is a positive guarantee that 
machinery and equipment bearing 
the LEHMANN trade mark are 
the very finest that human _ skill 
and engineering ability can produce. 


Let LEHMANN Engineers 
solve your equipment problem. 


* 
J. M. LEHMANN CO., INC. 


Established 1834 
250 W. Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
PLANT: LYNDHURST, N. J. 















ALWAYS 
DEPENDABLE 











IDEAL 


WRAPPING MACHINES 


The satisfaction of KNOWING 
that their wrapping machines 
will give EFFICIENT, UNIN- 
TERRUPTED SERVICE AT ALL 
TIMES is just one reason why 
candy manufacturers the world 
over prefer IDEAL Equipment. 
These machines, suitable for 
both large and small manufac- 
turers, are fast, always de- 


pendable and economical. The 
SENIOR MODEL wraps 160 

jeces per minute; the SPE- 
iat MODEL wraps 240 pieces 
per minute. 


Both machines are built for the 
most exacting requirements 
and carry our unqualified 
guarantee. 


Write For Complete Specifications and Prices 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE co. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. - - - U. S. A. 




















The Use of Premiums in the 


Confectionery Industry 
(Continued from page 29) 


industry is that so many firms do not figure overhead 
costs and profit on the premium (as well as on the regu- 
lar merchandise) in the resale price of the goods. They 
simply figure it as a sales expense. Some manufac- 
turers, however, do and they declare that they should 
get a profit on the premium as well as on the candy or 
any display fixtures which they handle. They say that 
their competitors who fail to figure overhead costs and 
profit on the premium are just kidding themselves. 
This, I am told, is a point of variance between manu- 
facturers using dealers premiums. It not only affects 
the competitive situation but affects the vital problem 
of selling at a reasonable profit. Low price levels and 
selling below cost are causing no end of grief in this 
business, like in others. 

Even some firms that confine their premiums to the 
jobber salesmen figure overhead and profit on these 
premiums. But they declare it is difficult to find pre- 
miums which can be bought at a price which will en- 
able them to keep their resale price on the merchan- 
dise down to the proper amount. Here is where they 
ask for more help from the premium suppliers. One 
of the largest companies in the industry reveals that at 
best it has only succeeded in breaking even on its pre- 
miums and is compelled to consider them as sales ex- 
pense, perhaps justified by the additional dealer place- 
ments made by the jobber salesmen,—and with the 
hope that the firm will make its profit on repeat busi- 
ness. 


Budgets for Premiums. In regard to budgets al- 
lowed for premium costs by those who use them on 
a consistent basis, a frequent figure is % of 1 per cent 
of sales. One large consumer premium campaign re- 
cently featured by a well-known company involved a 
cost of 17% per cent of gross sales. 

Few manufacturers have revealed the amount of 
their dollar sales through the use of premiums. One 
firm, which declares it sells about 20 per cent of its 
goods by premiums, told us its annual sales by means 
of premiums, to jobber salesmen principally, totals ap- 
proximately $150,000. This concern requires about 50 
placements in retail outlets and gives premiums valued 
at retail from $5 to $10. 


Test Campaigns. One of the questions in our 
survey was, “Do you use test campaigns in spotted 
areas to prove the acceptability of your premiums?” 
Some firms replied, “Yes.” Others replied. No.” Some 
premiums are confined to certain territories where in- 
creased distribution or volume is desired. One sales 
manager said that when it is desirable to test out a cer- 
tain premium he takes it out himself and calls on ac- 
counts his firm is not selling. In his approach he first 
tries to interest the prospective customer by straight 
selling. Then if he is turned down, he offers the pre- 
mium as an inducement. If he gets an order he knows 
it was the premium that was responsible for it. He 
keeps a record of all such calls, and after a satisfactory 
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of that premium. 


test is able to make his decision upon the selling merits 


The necessity for making a test is somewhat elimi- 
nated when the manufacturers use the services of a 
premium organization which makes a business of sup- 
plying a great assortment of tested premiums to firms 


in any industry. 


They carry the stock of premiums and 


do the shipping for the manufacturer to those who have 


qualified, according to his instructions. 


This simplifies 


the mechanical details and eliminates the necessity of 
the manufacturer handling the stock of merchandise. 

Another question asked was whether the manufac- 
turer followed the policy of using premiums on: (1) 
regular items, (2) slow-moving items, (3) new items, 
(4) introducing goods in new territories, (5) new cus- 


tomers, or (6) moving job lots. 
this under our reference to “ 
but perhaps it should be covered 


miums are Used,” 


We have alluded to 


Purposes for which Pre- 


briefly at this point when referring to policies. Vari- 
ous firms use premiums for various purposes. The 


majority reply, 


“for regular items,” 


however. On the 


other hand others say that they do not use them on new 
items, as they endeavor to put all possible value into 
the new piece of confection so it will gain acceptance. 
They use premiums only on established items, to sus- 
tain interest and jobber support. 


Dangers in Premium Usage 


In concluding this discussion, 


I should say that 


fundamentally the majority of progressive manufac- 
turers in the confectionery industry are in favor of 
anything that will help to sell confections at.a profit. 
Some still are prejudiced against premiums, but the 
trend is increasing in their favor when they are used 


in a sound deal. 


Unsound deals and practices, however, have proven 
a detriment to the industry at large and the individual 
If a company, for in- 
stance, takes an item built to show a normal profit and 
then adds an extravagant premium, so that when it has 
run its course he hasn't done business at a profit, he has 
done harm to his own business and that of others. Un- 
profitable offerings tend to set lower price levels for 


manufacturers in particular. 


the trade as a whole. And 


it becomes detrimental 


when manufacturers get into a welter of competition 


on premiums. 


In other cases the premium becomes a detriment 


when it fools the distribution trade. 


That is, when the 


premium entices dealers to buy merchandise which they 
cannot move, or when the dealer is diverted from 
measuring the merits of the candy and is buying pre- 
miums instead of confectionery. 
turers use a premium to sell merchandise that will not 


resell on its own merits. 


Too often, manufac- 


Another danger in the use of premiums which we 
have found is the misdescription of shipments, in viola- 


tion of the Transportation 


Act. 


As you know, the 


shipper is required to declare the contents of his ship- 


ment, and his rate is based accordingly. 
are packed with candy they must be declared. 


If premiums 
A cer- 


tain number of pounds of advertising material is per- 
mitted but this is limited and premiums as a rule do 


not come under this classification. 


I believe the penalty 


for misdescription of goods is a fine of $5,000 
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BURMAK 


BATCH 


S & 23 2 eee 
ON THE IMPROVED 


ROLLER BELT 


6 Size $5.00 ea. 
7’ Size 6.00 ea. 
8’ Size 7.00 ea. 













DOUBLE EDGE 
DOUBLE WEAR 


Where the wear occurs the edges are reinforced with double thick- 
ness of fabric and extra stitching. Specially woven to give greater 
tensile strength. These two features double the life of this new 
belt, yet they cost no more than the ordinary type. 


BURRELL BELTING COMPANY 


413 S. HERMITAGE AVENUE - - - - - - - CHICAGO 
‘SRRENRESESE ESR EEIRRE Eee inemER ERI 


MAXIMUM... ,, 
capacity 200 lbs. 


PER BATCH 


Form6 — StyleR 
TWIN PULLER 


Minimum capacity 15 Ibs. per 
batch. Pulls either hard-boiled or 
soft-boiled goods 

Can be operated at any speed 
desired Has variable speed con- 
trol, self-contained electric motor 
drive 

Can be used for 2 batches at 
once—either the same or different 
colors or flavors. 

Write for complete description 
and price. 

Other sizes and styles—capaci- 
ties 5 Ibs. to 300 Ibs. per batch. 
All parte interchangeable. 




























Rebuilt Models Available 


A substantial saving is pos- 
sible by installing a rebuilt 
model. Write for information 


Form 6—Style R 
TWIN PULLER 


Capacity 15 to 100 Ibs. 
each side. 


HILDRETHS 


THE ORIGINAL CANDY PULLER 
HILDRETH PULLING MACHINE co. 


153 Crosby Street, New York, N. 
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Are You Looking Over 


Someone’s Shoulder? 
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Is One Copy Enough? 


@ One copy of the industry’s only special- 
ized, technical magazine on information 
and news of interest to the manufacturer 
is enough for one person, yes . . . but 
not for the major executives of the plant. 
Presidents, buyers, sales managers, su- 
perintendents and their assistants should 
all have personal copies of their own. 
When somebody wishes to borrow your 
copy—don’t take a chance on not having 

i Instead refer him to the 

subscription department of The MaANu- 

UFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 

doing him a favor! 


Has Y our Subscription Expired? 


@ If it has, you’d better renew it now, so 
you will be sure to get the MANIWJFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER every month. Other- 
wise you might miss some information 
of particular value to you. Just send in 
the coupon below, today! 


Are You Keeping Up on 
Industry Developments? 


@ Production methods, materials, equip- 
ment, plant operations, packaging, distri- 
bution, sales, merchandising, industry 
news and developments in each special- 
ized phase of interest to manufacturers 
—these and other subjects of importance 
enable you to keep up on industry devel- 
opments thru the monthly issues of The 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 


Enter your subscription now! 


The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER Pus. Co. 
1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, II! 


Please enter my subscription as indicated— 

















SALESMEN’S SLANTS 













C. Ray Franklin 
Kansas City, Mo. 





T HE Middle West underwent one of those peculiar 
seasons the past few weeks that you can truthfully say was 
unusual. August came in cool and remained so. The job- 
bers and retailers became panicky for candy, and they ordered 
out. Then along came September to vie with July’s heat. 
Result: spoiled goods and sales retarded, which will require 
several weeks to overcome. 

* ak 


P. F. Sullivan, for many years with Schutter-Johnson, 
makers of Bit O’ Honey, has recently been given Missouri 
in addition to his old territory. I had a good visit with 
Sully, and outside of the fact that he devoted his entire con 
versation to the marvelous business they are doing on Bit 
O” Honey he seemed normal. Good luck, Sully! 

I saw all the jobbers in St. Louis recently and am sorry 
I cannot report anything new. No new jobbers, no sick 
jobbers, no bankrupt or discouraged jobbers. All going 
along fine. The weather was 92 degrees every day, but I 
firmly believe that part of it was due to the Giants drub- 
bing the Cards, plus the excitement of the preparation being 
made for the American Legion Convention. At least that’s 
the impression Basil Palmer, manager of the Bartlett Candy 
Factory, left with me. 

cs * ok 


Russ Copeland of the Clinton-Copeland Company, Bur- 
lington, lowa, is responsible for the following: 
Customer, at feed store: I want some shorts for my hogs. 
Clerk: Oh, you’re one of those smart guys! Next, | 
suppose you'll be coming in here asking for some brassieres 
for your cows. 
x * 


The Crane Chocolate Company, of Kansas City, Mo., 
have added a number of new bars to their line for fall. 
Mr. Wilson, the manager, told me their 1-2-3-4-5 Mallo Bar 


draw was going fine. 
= oo * 


Southeast Missouri jobbers report they expect a better 
yield of cotton this year than last. I do not know much 
about cotton, but from the field I passed and the number 
of pickers I saw I would say they will have some money 
down there this winter. 

* * ~ 


I saw Vic Gees a few days ago. Vic is Middle West sales 
supervisor for Mars, Inc., and has a wide acquaintance in 
visiting. Vic remarked, “Yes, I have had some terrible dis- 
appointments, but none stand out through the years like 
the one that came to me when I was a boy.” “And what 
was it?” 1 queried. “When I was a boy,” replied Vic, “1 
crawled under a tent to see the circus and I discovered it 
was a revival meeting!” 

* * 

Bob Keppel, weil-known Lancaster, Pa., manufacturer, 
told me the following, so don’t blame me: 

Father, awaiting a happy family event, had fortified his 
courage at the decanter. At length the nurse appeared with 
twins in her arms. The happy father blinked and drew him- 
self up proudly. “What a beautiful baby!” he exclaimed. 
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Freia Chocolate Factory 
(Continued from page 25) 

In the vicinity of the factory, on the outskirts of 
Oslo, it situated the company’s garden city “Hasleby,” 
lving high and open, and with a splendid view over 
the Oslo Fjord, so famous for its natural beauty. 
Here the families of the workmen live in pretty cot- 
tages, each in its own garden. Each house is of two 
stories and contains a kitchen and three rooms, the 
kitchen and living room being on the ground floor, 
and the two bedrooms on the first floor. The adjoin- 
ing park forms a glorious background for a large 
number of children, and on summer afternoons dili- 
gent gardeners can be seen at work in the gardens 
and on the allotments owned by the factory, which 
have been placed at the disposal of the workpeople 
for cultivation. 

Adjoining the factory premises is Freia’s rock 
garden with its glorious blaze of flowers and its play- 
ing fountain, entitled “The Girl with the Bear,” a 
charming piece of work, executed by Gustav Vige- 
land, the famous Norwegian sculptor. In these beau- 
tiful surroundings, away from the noise of the fac- 
tory, staff and other workers alike, lunch when the 
weather permits. 

Nutritive Values of Cocoa 
and Chocolate Discussed 

The more recent researches in the physiology of 
nutriment have proved that it is not sufficient that the 
body should merely receive the necessary foodstuffs 
in the correct proportions, but that the benefit to the 
system depends upon whether these foodstuffs are 
actually utilized in the best possible manner by means 
of the digestive organs. We do not live on what we 
eat, but on what we digest. The so-called aids to 
digestion play an important part in this respect. They 
give the “plaisir de la table” to which every connois- 
seur is thoroughly alive, and which are so important 
in the assimilation of food by the system. They re- 
fresh and strengthen for new work—new daily work. 

A real popular drink to suit all alike must at one 
and the same time be a food and a refreshment. The 
products of cocoa satisfy all demands in this respect. 
Among them can be found not only the finest refresh- 
ments but also the greatest strength-giving drink for 
the daily food in the home. 

That cocoa and chocolate are not merely for the taste 
alone is proved by the presence of albumen, carbo- 
hydrates and fat. The last mentioned constitutes 22- 
28 per cent in an easily digestible form. In addition, 
there are the various other materials, including theo- 
bromine, which is allied to the stimulating constituents 
in coffee and tea. The nutritive value is increased 
by the fact that cocoa and chocolate exert a favor- 
able influence on the power of the system to receive 
other foodstuffs in. the form of mixed nourishment. 
The science of nutrition has proved all this, but we 
advocate that the public will obtain the best practical 
proof by purchasing the “Freia” brands. 

In regard to the distribution system employed in 
our country, we are selling to wholesalers as well as 
to retailers. We have one shop of our own in Oslo, 
but this is mainly a show room where-all of our prod- 
ucts are to be found. 
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BUSY SEASON 


RUSH 
ORDERS’ e 


what does it mean 
to your 


CREAM CENTERS 


Avoid the danger incident 
to rushing freshly coated 
cream centers into the 


market before they have 


had time to ripen. 


CONVERTIT 


Purified invertase of standardized activity 





You can avoid this by increasing the 
amount of Convertit ordinarily used. 


CONVERTIT is guaranteed to give results 
—definitely, surely—uvuniformly protect- 
ing your creams against possible fermen- 
tation and drying. 


It is just as easy to use as flavoring. Do 
not take chances — USE CONVERTIT. 


The 
NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


Exclusive Distributors of CONVERTIT 


109-111 Wall Street New York 


Western Office: 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, fil. 























Control Your Production 
WITH 


THE “LUSTR-KOOLD" 


Chocolate Cooling Conveyor... 






















It is being selected by leading confec- 
tioners and biscuit manufacturers, because 
it gives high production and fine ap- 
pearance. 


ECONOMY 
AIR CONDITIONERS 


Dry coil, spray and baffle types, are in use 
in many fine plants, because they give 
proper conditioning and long life. 


Engineers familiar with candy plant prob- 
lems will be glad to survey your needs, 
give recommendations and estimates of 


cost. 
ECONOMY EQUIPMENT CO. 
538 PERSHING ROAD CHICAGO, ILL. 
ST. PAUL NEW YORK 
RELIANCE ENGINEERS, Inc. JOHN SHEFFMAN 
Pioneer Building 152 W. 42nd St. 
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PA 
AND WAKE UP 
EACH MORNING 
FRESH AS A DAISY! 


Reason: 24 floors, 706 charmingly 
furnished rooms—high above the 
street—your guarantee of sound, 
undisturbed sleep all night long. 


In the very center of the city's most 
interesting activities. Toxis? un- 
necessary. .. . Within 5 minutes’ 
WALK of “Radio City,” Fifth 
Avenue ond 69 theatres. 


DAILY RATES BEGIN AS LOW AS 
$450 
For 




















Dining and Dancing every evening 
in the beovtiful Georgian Room. 








WHEN IN NEW YORK 





Social Security Act 1% Tax 
Discussed by Zone 7 Mfrs. 


THE obligations which candy manufacturers must 
assume under the Social Securities Act were discussed 
by N.C.A. Secretary Burger at the October 2 meet- 
ing of the Zone 7 Luncheon Club, comprised of Chi- 
cago and near-by candy manufacturers. He pointed 
out that next year, manufacturers will be obliged to 
pay a l per cent tax on total payrolls. This is a 
federal tax and entirely removed from any similar 
tax the state may levy. He advised that manufactur- 
ers bear this in mid when quoting prices for 1936. 


EMPLOYMENT 
Workers and Payrolls Increase in August 


AN increase of workers on payrolls of confec- 
tionery manufacturers during the month of August, 
1935, over July was reported by the Department of 
Labor Bureau of Statistics. The employment index 
of 69.9 for August of this year, however, was below 
that of August, 1934, which was 71.5. The 1935 in- 
dex was 68.4. Payroll indexes for this August and 
that of a year ago were practically the same, being 60.7 
and 60.8. 

Similar increases in all industries were also reported 
by the Department, thus indicating a growing spend- 
ing power of the American public. 

The net employment gain for the country was 155,- 
000 persons in August over July. Factory employ- 
ment rose 2.8 per cent and payrolls 6.7 per cent, among 
the 90 industries regularly surveyed. 





Purchasing Power of 
Wholesale-Price Dollar 


THE buying power of the dollar expressed in terms 
of wholesale prices in July, 1935, was $1.259, based 
upon the buying value of the $1 of 1926. 

For the same month in the years since 1929, the 
purchasing power of the wholesale-price dollar has been 
as follows: 1934—$1.337; 1933—$1.451; 1932— 
$1.550; 1931—$1.389; 1930—$1.185; 1929—$1.036. 

During the span of years from 1801 to 1935, in- 
clusive, the purchasing power of the wholesale-price 
dollar has fluctuated from the low value of $0.65 in 
1814 and 1920 to the high value of $2.15 in 1896 and 
1897. During these 135 years, there have been three 
periods when the purchasing power of the dollar sank 
to very low levels due to high prices brought about by 
wars of major consequence. In contrast with these 
periods of abnormally high prices when the value of 
the dollar was low, there have been three periods of 
depressingly low prices resulting in a relatively high 
value of the dollar. 





Maillard Corporation Sold 


THE Maillard Corp., Long Island City, N. Y., for 
years one of the industry’s prominent retail confec- 
tionery organizations, has been sold to a syndicate 
represented by Sidney Weeden. The members of the 
syndicate are Morris M. Cohen, Joseph Frankel, and 
J. Greenberg. They plan to reopen and operate the 
business and will use the Maillard name. 
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Fanon WE RTHY cont 
W-E-R RIBBON CORP. 


Successor to 
Wertheimer Ribbon Corp. 
38-42 East 29th Street 
NEW YORK, ee 2 
Vv 
Gauze Ribbons - Tinsel Ribbons 
Satin and Novelty Ribbons 
Ribbonzene 


SIMPLEX 
CHOCOLATE 


apt 


Manufactured by 
“Walter” since 1866 





Scientifically designed to eliminate break- 
age. Best construction—easiest to mould. 
Higher finish to moulded chocolate. Excel- 
lent service. Attractive prices. Catalogue 
and prices cheerfully sent upon request. 


Simplex Confectionery Mchy. Co. 
Sole Agents 
18 Park Row... ..-s New York, N. Y. 











HIGHEST QUALITY 


> GUMS < 


TRAGACANTH 


Also ARABIC, AGAR, 
HOREHOUND HERB and 
EXTRACT, BLACK WALNUTS, 
Etc. 

Send for our catalog of 900 


LasporaTory CONTROLLED Propucts 


S.B. PENICK&Co. 


132 Nassau St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
1228 W. Kinzie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
“The World's Largest Botanical Drug House” 








NEW QUARTERS! 


Enlarged Service Facilities 


Formula kitchen . . . testing 
lab. . . . pilot plant... 
rationalized sales develop- 
ment and advertising. Ex- 
perienced counsellors on 
candy and chocolate. Write 
for our low-cost budget plan. 


A. A. LUND & ASSOCIATES 
now occupying the 9th floor at 
20 E. 12th ST., NEW YORK CITY 











A book of the highest interest 


“FOUR CENTURIES OF 
THE HISTORY OF COCOA 
AND CHOCOLATE” 
250 Pages—100 Plates and Designs 
Edition De Luxe 
By Subscription. For Conditions 
Apply to: 
International Office 


For Cocoa and Chocolate 


69 rue Ducale 
Brussels, Belgium 





ime your name 


and products before 
the entire manufac- 
turing branch of the 
confectionery indus- 
try the year ‘round. 


A display advertise- 
ment in the Adlet Sec- 
tion of THE MANU- 
FACTURING CONFEC.- 
TIONER will accom- 
plish this at low cost. 








Write this publication 
for full particulars. 


THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER 
Merchandise Mart, 

Chicago 


EXCELLO 
IBBON | 


el 


TTT tT. 


FREYDBERG BROS., Inc 








SEASONAL NOVELTIES 


wh 


ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW! 
Write for prices and samples 

GAY STUFFED TOY & 
NOVELTY CO., INC. 

43 West 24th St. New York, N. Y. 











snele) Pure 


HEN EGG ALBUMEN 


AGAR AGAR 


DIRECT IMPORTERS 


peng IMPORT CO., INC 
road St. New York, N.Y. 





OCTOBER, 1935 








“1,000 Manufacturers Can't Be Wrong.” 














The SIMPLEX VACUUM COOKER 


A S| In the fodtue ¢ of 
fondant. 
fies, etc. oe or al onan. 


Manufactured by 
VACUUM CANDY MACHINERY co 








Sol 
1S Park Row New York 


Distributed by 
SIMPLEX CONFECTIONERY MCHY. CO. 
ie Agents 








FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 


SHELLED 
NUTS 


DATES—FIGS 
CITRON — CURRANTS 
for CONFECTIONERS 
Est. 1885 
DIRECT IMPORTERS 


SPENCER IMPORTING CO. 


25 Leonard St., New York, N. Y. 
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10th Month 
31 Days 
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EVENTS 


| November 
llth Month 


{5 Saturdays 
- Days (4 Sundays 


Day Day 
| of 


| of EVENTS 
| Month Week 











Monthly meeting Retailers Confectioners’ Assn. of 
Philadelphia, Inc., Turngemeinde Hall, 1705 
North Broad St., Philadelphia.—Weekly meeting 
(every Wednesday evening) Merrimac Valley 
Wholesale Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Y. M. C. A., 
Lawrence, Mass.—Weekly meeting Colorado Con- 
fectioners’ Association, Chamber of Commerce, 
Denver (every Wednesday).—Monthly meeting 
Southern N. E. Wholesale Confectioners’ Assn., 
ae Remington Hall, Y. M. C. A., Fall River, 

ass. 


Weekly meeting Westchester County Candy Job- 
bers’ Assn., Jewish Community Centre, Yonkers, 
N. Y¥.—Monthly meeting Cincinnati Candy Job- 
bers’ Assn., rand Hotel, Cincinnati —Weekly 
meeting Keystone Jobbing Assn., Chamber of 
— Bldg., Scranton, Penn. (Weekly, 7:30 
Pp. m 


Weekly meeting Utah Manufacturers’ Assn. (each 
et: Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce, 
Salt Lake City, Utah—Monthly meeting Falls 
Cities Confectioners’ Club, Louisville, Ky.— 
Monthly meeting of Wolverine Candy Club, De- 
troit, Mich. 


Bi-monthly meeting St. Louis Candy Sales Assn., 
American Annex Hotel, St. Louis, 12:30 noon. 


Monthly meeting the Candy Production Club of 
Chicago, DeMet’s, Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 
—Monthly meeting Central N. Y. Candy Jobbers, 
Hotel Syracuse, N. Y. 


Monthly meeting Kansas City Candy Club, Pick- 
wick Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., in the evening. 


Monthly meeting Conf. Buying Assn., 17 E. Austin 
Ave., Chicago. 


Monthly meeting Manufacturing Confectioners of 
Baltimore, Hotel Emmerson, Baltimore, Md. 


Monthly meeting the New York Candy Club, Inc.. 
Masonic Temple, N. Y. C.—Bi-monthly meeting 
Assn. of Mfrs. of Conf’y and Chocolate of State 
of N. Y., Pennsylvania Hotel, N. Y. C. (middle 
and last of month)—Monthly meeting Utah-Idaho 
Zone Western Confectioners’ Assn., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Annual meeting American Bakers Assn.. Hotel 
Sherman, Chicgao, III. 


Bi-monthly meeting Chicago Candy Club, Mary- 
land Hotel, Chicago. 


Monthly meeting of Candy Executives’ and Asst’d 
Industries Club, St. George Hotel, 51 Clark St., 
Brooklyn. 


Bi-monthly meeting, Kansas City Candy Club. Pick- 
wick Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., in the evening. 


Monthly meeting the Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pitrs- 
burgh, Penn. 


Monthly meeting Candy Square Club of N. Y. City, 
Inc.,. Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 


Monthly meeting of Mfrs. of Conf’y and Chocolate 
of State of N. Y., Pennsylvania Hotel, New York. 
—N. J. Wholesale Confectioners Board of Trade, 

Hotel Douglas, N. 


| ——_____—— Oe eee 


Friday), Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce, 
Salt Lake City, Utah.—Monthly meeting Falls 
Cities Confectioners’ Club, Louisville, Ky.— 
Monthly meeting Wolverine Candy Club, Norton 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


1 
} 


Fr | Weekly meeting Utah Manufacturers’ Assn. (each 


| 
| 


Bi-monthly meeting St. Louis Candy Salesmen’s 
Assn., American Annex Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Monthly meeting the Candy Production Club of 
Chicago, DeMet’s, Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago. 
—Monthly meeting Central N. Y. Candy Jobbers, 
Hotel Syracuse, N. Y. 


Monthly meeting Retailers Confectioners’ Assn. of 
Philadelphia, Inc.. Turngemeinde Hall, 1705 
North Broad St., Philadelphia.—Weekly meeting 
(every Wednesday evening) Merrimac Valley 
Wholesale Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Y. M. C. A., 
Lawrence, Mass.—Weekly meeting Colorado Con- 
fectioners’ Association, Chamber of Commerce, 
Denver (every Wednesday).—Monthly meeting 
Southern N. E. Wholesale Confectioners’ Assn., 
_ Remington Hall, ¥. M. C. A., Fall River, 

ass. 





Weekly meeting Westchester County Candy Job- 
bers’ Assn., Jewish Community Centre, Yonkers, 
N. ¥.—Monthly meeting Cincinnati Candy Job- 
bers’ Assn., Grand Hotel, Cincinnati.—Weekly 
meeting Keystone Jobbing Assn., Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Scranton, Penn. (Weekly, 7:30 
p. m.) 


Monthly meeting Kansas City Candy Club, Pick- 
wick Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., in the evening. 


Monthly meeting Conf. Buying Assn., 17 E. Austin 
Ave., Chicago. 


Monthly meeting Manufacturing Confectioners of 
Baltimore, Hotel Emmerscn, Baltimore, Md 





Bi-monthly meeting St. Louis Candy Salesmen’s 
Assn., American Annex Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Bi-monthly mecting Chicago Candy Club, Medinah 
Club, Chicago.—Annual meeting, Southern Whole- 
sale Confectioners’ Assn., Savannah, Ga. 


Monthly meeting of Candy Executives’ and Asst’d 
Industries Club, St. George Hotel, 51 Clark St.; 
Brooklyn. 


Monthly meeting the New York Candy Club, Inc., 
Masonic Temple, N. Y. C.—Bi-monthly meeting 
Assn. of Mfrs. of Conf’y and Chocolate of State 
of N. Y., Pennsylvania Hotel, N. Y. C. (middle 
and last of month)—Monthly meeting Utah-Idaho 
Zone Western Confectioners’ Assn., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Monthly meeting of Mfrs. of Conf’y and Chocolate 
of State of N. Y., Pennsylvania Hotel, New York. 
—N. J. Wholesale Confectioners Board of Trade, 
Hotel Douglas, N. J 


Monthly meeting Candy Square Club of N. Y. City, 
Inc., Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 


Thanksgiving Day. 


Monthly meeting the Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 
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